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ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


THE SUCCESSFUL 


THE very spirited engraving of this 
widely-known man which is printed on 
the first page is the basis of the follow- 
ing rapidly drawn sketch of character : 

This portrait indicates a marked or- 
ganization—a person of wonderful 
health and great power of endurance. 
“It appears to be large and remarkably 
full in its development. There seems to 
be little deficiency anywhere. The vital 
temperament ‘that nourishes and sus- 
tains brain and body is very strongly 
indicated, hence the plump and child- 
like fulness of his figure and face. The 
front head is massive, showing ample 
development of all the perceptive or- 
gans, enabling him to gather knowledge 
from whatever quarter, and hold it with 
a tenacious memory for future use. 

He has a historical mind ; instead of 
dealing in dry statistics he is naturally 
inclined to work them into historical 
form, and must be a great story-teller— 
for he will illustrate a point by some 
marked incident in his own history or 
otherwise. Such an intellect is gener- 
ally loaded with many kinds of valuable 
information. If he were devoted to 

iterature it would be difficult to start a 
topic on which he could not converse 
intelligently. 

There is a wonderful development of 
the faculty called Human-nature; hence 
he reads mind and motion in strangers, 
and knows how to adapt himself to each 
man. He is known for systematic ar- 
rangement, for an orderly, methodical 
way of thinking and working. He is 
inclined to classify and tabulate his 
knowledge, and to regulate and control 
his affairs by system. 

He ought to be good in mathematics, 
and also in mechanics. The region of 
the temples 1s remarkably full ; there is 
great breadth amounting to a swollen 
appearance in that region. He under- 
stands machinery at a glance, and can 
make improvements whenever necessity 


MANUFACTURER. 


calls for them. The head appears to be 
broad from side to side, above and about 
the ears also, and part of that section is 
related to power, force, earnestness, ex- 
ecutiveness. A little higher up on the 
side head there is Acquisitiveness, or the 
sense of property, which, with such an 
intellect, gives talent for financial opera- 
tions. Then he has secretiveness enough 
to keep his plans and purposes well un- 
der control. While he is capable of mak- 
ing voluminous explanations he is also 
capable of restraining himself in the 
expression of that which does not seem 
to be called for ; and he would manifest 
smoothness and shrewdness in present- 
ing a subject which is liable to criticism 
or objection. If he were in a legisla- 
tive body he would not only be a lead- 
ing man on the floor but a first-rate 
chairman of a committee, for instance, 
of ways and means. He would do especi- 
ally well as a member of a conference 
when the houses were in disagreement. 

People have a feeling that they would 
like to agree with him, he brings such a 
cordial influence, such a smooth method 
in expressing his views, that it seems 
fair, and men are willing to conform to 
him as far as they may. As a lawyer, 
he would master a jury and yet seem to 
be only their assistant and helper. He 
does, by suggestion, a thousand things 
that others try to do by dogmatism and 
coercion. Yet wherever he moves in 
affairs there is a kind of dynamic 
power that people feel, and they are 
more or less drawn into the current of 
his progress. He evidently inherits his 
mother’s face and intellect, the features 
are small for so large a face, and there 
is a peculiar smoothness and lack of an- 
gularity which a man can rarely inherit 
except from his mother. A many-sided 
man, with varied powers of intellect, 
and wonderful adaptation to manage 
complicated affairs, and to push what- 
ever course he adopts with an earnest- 
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ness and a force that are well nigh irre- 
sistible. 

His Jarge Language enables him to 
express, smoothly and easily, the pur- 
poses and intellectual forces that belong 
to life. Few men work as easily; few 
men bring such power to bear upon 
their work as he. 


ment in that city of furnaces, which 
even: then was rising into prominence 
as a producer of iron work. Young 
Andrew obtained a place in a telegraph 
office, where he learned the art of oper- 
ating in a sbort time and became self- 
supporting. A Mr. David Brooks, then 
manager of a telegraph station in Pitts- 





THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 


Andrew Carnegie was born in Scot- 
land about 1835, and was a mere boy 
when his parents came to America to 
seek in the western world a home and a 
better fortune than had been theirs iu the 
land of their fathers. Going to Pittsburg, 
Pa., the elder Carnegie found employ- 


ALLEGHANY CITY, PA. 


burg, hired him at $2.50 a week, and thus 
gave him his first start in what became 
in the end an exceptionally prosperous 
life. 

Mr. Carnegie has frequently said that 
he owes his fortune to a game of check- 
ers. As an incorrect account of his 
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beginning life is going the rounds, we 
publish what he himself told of it in a 
speech at a banquet given last fall in 
New York to a pioneer telegraphist. 
These are his words : ‘‘ Mr. Brooks there 
was very fond of draughts, although I 
honestly believe I could beat him at 
that Scotch game. He played often 
with my uncle, and one day asked him 
if he knew where he could get a boy 
messenger. Uncle told him of me. 
How well I remember that when my 
uncle spoke to my parents about it my 
father objected to my trying it because 
I was them getting one dollar and 
twenty cents per week for running a 
small engine in a cellar in Alleghany 
City, and uncle said the wages were two 
dollars and a half a week as messenger. 
This seemed so much that my father 
thought that I would not be able to earn 
it. I was, however, so keen to go, and 
there was one whose judgment was un- 
erring and whose ambition for her boy 


never flagged, and so I was allowed to 
go over and see the dreaded Mr. Brooks. 
I was then about thirteen. Father 
went with me through the Pittsburg 
streets, but when the door was reached 
I turned and said: ‘Now, father, you 
must leave me. I must go through this, 


and stand or fall alone.’ Pluck, pride, 
and poverty. “* United, you see, three 
grand elements for a bov. 

‘“*Mr. brooxs eyea me with those 
penetrating eyes, asked me if Ithought I 
could make a messenger. I said I just 
wanted a trial. He seemed pleased, 
thought I would do, and asked me when 
Icouldcome. ‘Now,’I said. He fixed 
to-morrow morning, and then I was 
launched. If you want an idea of 
heaven and earth, imagine what it was 
to me to be taken from a dark cellar 
where I fired a boiler and ran an engine 
' from morning till night, and dropped 
into a large office where the light shone 
from all sides, and where lay around me 
books and papers and pencils in pro- 
fusion ; and oh! the tick of those mys- 
terious brass instruments on the desks, 


, annihilating space, instinct with throb- 
bing spirits, conveying the intelligence 
of the world. This was my first glimpse 
of paradise. I was in my proper ele- 
ment at last, thanks to Mr. Brooks.” 

Later Mr. Thomas A. Scott, of rail- 
way fame, who was then Superintendent 
at Pittsburg of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and having also an instrument in 
his office, wanted some one to work it. 
Brooks recommended young Carnegie, 
who took the place. Mr. Scott became 
interested in him, and favored him in 
many ways, giving him opportunities 
to speculate in oil and coal, by which he 
derived considerable profit. Pushing 
ahead and investing his money shrewdly 
Carnegie has risen to pre-eminence 
among the iron masters of his adopted 
country, controlling of one of the lar- 
gest establishments in the United States. 

In late years he has shown a disposi- 
tion to apply some of his wealth to uses 
of a philanthropic nature—one of these 
uses being for the promotion of popular 
education. On the 20th of February 
last a fine building was formally opened 
to the public in Alleghany City, for 
the purpose of a free library. This 
building was built and furnished by Mr. 
Carnegie, and is certainly a handsome 
structure, as the engraving represents 
it. Mr. Carnegie has ventured into lit- 
erature by the publication of a book 
entitled ‘‘Triumphant Democracy,” in 
which he sets forth, in rather earnest 
terms, the advantages that America 
possesses in political and social respects 
for growth and advancement. He has 
but recently married, viz.,in April of 
last year, being a bachelor till then. 

Amid the cares of a growing business 
Mr. Carnegie has sought to compensate 
for the lack of early education, and his 
occasional appearance as a speaker, or 
writer on important questions of labor 
or politics shows that his mind is well 
stored with general information, and 
does not lack the training essential for 
the proper discussion of what concerns 
the substantial interests of society. 
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A LETTER TO THE BRITISH 


N the March number the editor of 
this magazine took occasion to re- 
fer in terms, not unreasonable, to a 
criticism that had appeared in the above 
entitled publication. The following let- 
terjof Mr. Hollander in reply to said 
criticism was refused a place, and space 
is accorded here to show the spirit of 
fairness that animates at least one side 
of the discussion : 


13th January, °90. 


To the Editor of the 
British Medical Journal. 


Srtr.—You were kind enough to de- 
vote a leading article to a paper on 
**Phrenology ” read by me before the 
Anthropological Institute in February 
last year. As the same is calculated to 
mislead your readers with regard to the 
nature of my work, I ‘shall be obliged 
if you will insert these explanatory lines 
in the next edition of your Journal. 

You start with the statement that ‘tyou 
are not inclined to subscribe anything 
to the credit of Gall and Spurzheim,” 
and go on to say: ‘‘At one time Phre- 
nology counted as its supporters a num- 
ber of men, eminent in science and lit- 
erature. Amongst those may be men- 
tioned Broussais, Bouilland, Jules Clo- 
quet, Auguste Comte, Ferrus, Vimont, 
and Voisin in France ; and in Britain, 
Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Macnish, Sir William 
Ellis, Dr. Evanson, and Dr. William 
Gregory.” I might add Prof. Bain, 
and Herbert Spencer. 

I think you stand alone in denying 
Gall the credit of having been an emi- 
nent anatomist and physiologist—quite 
apart from:his creation of so-called 
Phrenology, a term which he never ac- 
knowledged—and it is very singular, 
that all the above mentioned men, some 
of whom are of immortal fame, should 
have been in error. The truth is, that 
Prenology has been judged by inferior 
publications of some of Gall’s followers, 
and that the founder’s work on the Ner- 
vous System has not been read in Eng- 


MEDIQAL JOURNAL. 


land at all, for no translation of it (with 
the exception of a very deficient one 
in the United States) has ever appeared. 
Granted that the subject is no longer 
under the consideration of scientific 
men, you must admit that it still num- 
bers many adherents, who, whatever 
may be the arguments against the sys- 
tem, are convinced of its truth by the 
correct descriptions made by practical 
phrenologists. 

Now, with regard to your criticism of 
my own work, perhaps the most satis- 
factory way would be to state my mode 
of reasoning, and to leave your readers 
to judge between us. 

Take the following example. Gall, 
after having made numberless observa- 
tions declared the posterior portion of 
the middle frontal convolution to be 
connected with a talent for imitation of 
the gestures of other people ; he found 
this part prominent in all mimics. Now, 
what could happen if a galvanic current 
is applied to this region of the brain- 
cortex but a movement of the facial 
muscies, and this is actually the result 
of Prof. Ferrier’s experiment. 

What happens if a galvanic current 
is applied to the phrenological organ of 
destructiveness or irascible emotion ? 
The animal retracts its ears, opens the 
mouth, growls, and gives signs of emo- 
tional expression, such as spitting, and 
lashing the tail as if in rage. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer gives in vols. 1 
and 2 of the ‘‘ Zoist” his reasons why 
he thinks that the »brain-area, which 
Gall supposed to be connected with 
‘* visions,” is the centre for revivifica- 
tion of ideas, and Prof. Ferrier declares 
this area to be the centre for the move- 
ments of head and eyes, which, he 
argues on page 464 of ‘‘ Functions of the 
Brain,” ‘‘react back on the center. of 
vision, and keep the ideal object in the 
field of clear consciousness, and through 
this ‘recall’ its various elusory and 
motor associations. It is not essential 
that the object revived in idea should 
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be so clearly revived in the visual field 
as the actual object itself. There are 
great differences in this :espect among 
different individuals, and there is no re- 
lation between the vividness of mental 
imagery and the faculty of attention 
and abstract thought,” and so forth. 

It is quite impossible to demonstrate 
in a lecture of one hour’s duration, the 
whole topography of the brain as map- 
ped out by Ferrier and Gall, and it is 
therefore unfair to criticise a pamphlet 
of 13 pages as if it were a complete 
work of 500 pages. 

For this reason your remark is un- 
justified, that ‘‘it is singular that Mr. 
Hollander has missed the only good 
point which Gall really made. He 
placed the organ of language in the or- 
bital portion of the brain,” etc. 

Why should I take up a point, which 
even you, who “‘are not inclined to sub- 
scribe anything to the credit of Gall” 
admit to be correct, when there is such 


a wide field of detailed localization, 
which is still questioned? I have de- 


——— 


monstrated some other localizations of 
Gall and their harmony with the results 
of recent researches, in a lecture de- 
livered at the last meeting of the British 
Association, and I hope some day to be 
able to publish a complete account of 
the evidence which I am collecting in 
favor of Phrenology. In the mean- 
time, it is gratifying to me to possess the 
individual encouragement of a number 
of those who are best qualified to judge 
my work, i. e., the experimental brain- 
physiologists, and I draw a lesson from 
the history of Mesmerism, the followers 
of which were at one time considered 
nothing less than either fools or impos- 
tors, but whose subject is to-day an ac- 
knowledged study, and practiced at least 
in some Continental hospitais under the 
changed name of hypnotism. 

There are several other points in your 
article on which I might comment, but 
I fear I have already taken up too much 
of your valuable space. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
BERNARD HOLLANDER. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 30. 


PAUL BLOUET 


THIs gentleman has won a reputation 
in a few years, that to most literary 
men would seem enviable. Six years 
ago he was a scarcely known teacher in 
a London school, but the thought struck 
him one day to write a little book on the 
manners and habits of the English peo- 
ple as they occurred to his observation. 
He did so in French, and the book was 
published in Paris in a modest way. 
This book, John Bull et Son Ile—John 
Bull and his Island—made himn famous. 
Its keen wit and caustic satire at once 
attracted the attention of the critics and 
the public; the book was abused by the 
Paris correspondents of the English 
press, then translated into English. 
American reprints of ‘‘John Bull and his 
Island” have had a very good sale, and 
later, in response to a desire to see and 
hear an author who had amused us so 


(MAX O’RELL). 


cleverly, M. Blouet, who has had some 
experience as a lecturer in England, 
came over the Atlantic and gave a series 
of readings. That was two years ago, 
and now he is with us again to repeat 
his tour. 

M. Blouet was born in Brittany in 
1848, was educated for a soldier in Paris 
and obtained the degree of B.A., a 
prize at the Sarbonne, and the rank of 
Officier d’Academie before he entered 
the French army. He came of age just 
in time to fight for his country against 
the Germans, and be captured in Von 
Moltke’s mouse-trap at Sedan. After a 
brief imprisonment he was released, and 
returned to the army to encounter his 
own countrymen in the war of the 
Commune. A wound in the right arm 
incapacitated him for further military 
service, and he retired upon a pension. 
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Journalism offered him a means of in- 
creasing his income, and he went to 
London as the correspondent of one of 
the smaller Paris papers. Energetic 
and accomplished he made many 
friends in London, and by them he was 
recommended for the appointment of 
teacher in St. Paul’s school. Becoming 
comfortably established he married an 
English lady, and so, very much of an 
Englishman, and was enabled to study 
the society of the Briton at his ease. 
Other books written in the same vi- 
vacious style as ‘“‘John Bull and his 
Island,” have come from his pen. ‘‘ Drat 


minds us of the relics of the ancient race 
found in the drift beds of Western 
France, the Cro-magnon class of head 
especially. 

He should be a frank, open-hearted, 
brisk man, clear in statement, earnest 
and sincere, without much respect for 
stiff formality or convention. His in- 
tuitions are prompt, and so his judg- 
ment is quick and sound asarule. His 


social nature is warm ; the relations of 
friendship and domestic life find in him 
a ready sympathy and responsiveness. 
He enjoys life very much on the sensu- 
_ous side, but is not without those checks 


PAUL BLOUET (MAX O’RELL). 


the Boys,” ‘‘ John Bull’s Womankind,” 
‘* The Land of the Mounseer,” are among 

these. One of the latest, to be expected 

of course, after his tour in America, is 
‘ Jonathan and his Continent.” 

As shown by his portrait, a pretty 
good one, Mr. Blouet is very much of 
the. Frenchman yet, notwithstanding 
his years of English life and domestic 
discipline. We note the peculiar type 
of head that belongs to the French char- 
acter, the ready perceptive talent, the 
liveliness, emphasis, and elan. There 
is a sauareness of the cranium that re- 


of delicacy and moral discernment that 
protest against excesses and improprie- 
ties. Consequently, in every-day life 
he makes a good impression, and wins 
friends and esteem. 

His complexion is dark, and hair also, 
his features, as shown, being quite regu- 
lar, the plumpness of the face intimat- 
good health and enduring qualities. As 
a reader jor lecturer he engages atten- 
tion at once by his lively manner, and 
clear, precise language, the slight 
French accent adding to the general in- 
terest exhibited by his audiences. 
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ALFONSO XIII. 
The Baby King of Spain. 
Nor long since the political world and 
the social world were much concerned 
about the condition of the little boy to 


whom belongs the crown of Spain. He 
was reported dangerously ill, and at 


He has a large head, as we see in the 
pretty picture, and that type of organi- 
zation that suggests great excess of the 
nervous organism. Such a child is al- 
ways hard to raise, and we are not sure 
that the so-called advantages or privi- 
leges of royal birth are very conducive 
to strong and vigorous development. 





KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN. 


one time supposed to be in a dying 
state, but now he appears to be on the 
road to recovery. Inheriting a weakly 
organization from his father’s side, the 
little king’s career has been from birth 
a matter of anxiety to mother and all 
interested in the royal family of Spain. 


From all accounts, however, the Queen 
mother is very practical in her manage- 
ment of the child, and tries to prevent 
his being exposed to exhaustive forms 
and ceremonies. She knows what great 
susceptibility resides in such an organi- 
zation and the necessity for ample 
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nourishment, sleep, and freedum from 
excitement. It is said that the careful, 
intelligent nurse that attends him is al- 
lowed alnost absolute authority. On 
one occasion a great lady wished to see 
the king, and the Queen accompanied 
her to the boy’s apartments; but the 
nurse barred the way. ‘‘You can’t 
come in,” was her peremptory decision ; 
“*he is asleep.” Then queen and duch- 
ess retired smiling. 

When the weather is fine the little 
king is taken out for a drive. Naturally 
he possesses his carriage, with an equer- 
ry who gallops bravely by its side and 
forms the only escort. He dines alone 
at a well-garnished table. King Baby 
has only one trouble in life. It is a 
trouble which might ‘drive some grown 
up people to madness ; but, since he is 
usually unconscious of it, it does not 
worry him very much. The photogra- 
pher is always on the look out for him. 
Scarcely a week passes without a de- 
mand from some photographer to be al- 
lowed to take his portrait. He has been 
photographed standing, sitting, in his 


mother’s arms, upon her lap, or 
holding her by the hand; with 
his hat on and his hat off; full- 


face, profile, and, in short, in every 
possible position. It is the ambition of 
every Madrid photographer to possess a 
negative of the king, since his portraiis 


sell by the thousands, not merely in 
Spain, but in most civilized Europe. 
And this is not all. He has been painted 
in oil, he has been engraved and etched, 
and is the original of numberless minia- 
tures. 

He is now about four years of age—a 
trifle older than when: the portrait we 
have here was taken. As shown, how- 
ever, he has that breadth of the head 
that shows caution, intensity, and excita- 
bility, the height, spirit, ambition, and 
pride, qualities that have yet to develop 
into mature influence. The excess of 
the nervous organism must be reduced, 
otherwise the boy will aiways : suffer 
from its exhaustive effects, and probably 
not live to full manhood. 

We can weil believe that Queen Chris- 
tiana experiences great difficulty in 
procuring for the little monarch, those 
childish pleasures which are enjoyed and 
needed by all children. There is always 
the fear of causing jealousy, and there 
is every kind of intrigue to be reckoned 
with. Then there is that terrible Span- 
ish etiquette, in spite of which it is 
almost impossible to prevent a youthful 
playmate from breaking the many 
regulations with which a Spanish king 
is hedged about. Usually, he is sur- 
rounded by grown up people, and this 
is no help toward a natural child 
growth. EDITOR. 





TRUE MARRIAGE 


OD created everything for a good 
purpose, and said of all He made, 
‘Behold, it was very good.” The pri- 
mary object of all creation was un- 
doubtedly man who is endowed with 
wonderful faculties, capable of develop- 
ment for innumerable uses. He is even 
made in the image and likeness of the 
Creator Himself ; so that in the proper 
performance of these uses not only the 
individual so doing, but also his com- 
munity, and even the human race, shall 
be helped and made happy. The Scrip- 
tures are full of directions and examples, 


NOT A FAILURE. 


showing uses which one person can and 
shall perform toward others. 

But there is no other use mentioned 
for which it is so clearly stated that man 
was especially prepared in the begin- 
ning as that of marriage. Man was, 
for this purpose, created male and fe- 
male: and after the woman was taken 
out of the man the commandment was 
given ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife ; and they shall be one 
flesh.” Marriage is therefore a divine 
institution of which the conditions are, 
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thata man ‘‘ cleave unto his wife ;” and 
the wife shall be ‘‘ a helpmeet for him.” 

In all that is said in the Scriptures 
about the creation of man, and the re- 
lation between husband and wife they, 
the male and female, are together treat- 
ed of as being one flesh ; as the man, 
or as one person. In Genesis v., 1 and 
2, it is stated : ‘‘ This is the book of the 
generations of Adam. In the day that 
God created man in the likeness of God 
made he him; male and female crea- 
ted he them; and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam, in the day 
when they were created.” This oneness 
can imply nothing less than a perfect 
union in purpose, mind and body. In 


this union the husband and wife are 
each a distinct part, so that in no re- 
spect can the one take the place of the 
other.! 

Tt was first said that the husband shall 
cleave or hold to his wife,andshe shall be 
to him a meet or proper help. This clearly 


implies that each has a special love for 
the other; that their respective loves 
and desires are adapted to each other’s 
wants. The man’s love of cleaving to 
his wife implies a desire of not doing 
aught without her and also to provide 
for and protect her. While her love of 
helping him is mainly that of approval 
and encouragement. His part is more 
the intellectual and active, to desire and 
do ; and she has the affectionals to ap- 
prove and accept. : 

The legal ceremony of asking a man 
and a women whether they love each 
other, and are willing to hold to each 
other as long as both live in exclusion 
of all others, and then pronouncing 
them husband and wife, if they both 
make affirmative answer, is not in itself 
marriage. And if one of the partners 
thus married afterward seeks separation 
by declaring that the other has not 
proved faithful to these promises, and 
there is legal recognition of the charges 
made, that ceremonial marriage is again 
annulled by the same authority that 
made it. 


In consideration of the many divorces 
and separations of this kind that are 
now sought and granted, and the un- 
loving and unhappy lives which others 
live under such legal marriages, the cry 
has been started that marriage is a fail- 
ure. But, notwithstanding these violent 
marriage troubles the number is very 
large and no doubt increasing of those 
who live most happily together, even 
under the most adverse circumstances, 
sharing each other's joys and burdens ; 
to whom separation during life would 
be far more painful than it is for them 
to be parted by death ; though the dy- 
ing of the one does seem to the 
other as the dying of one’s own better 
half. The cry that marriage is a fail- 
ure does not come from these. The hus- 
band and wife who are so thoroughly 
one in love and purpose as to constitute 
together one man or ‘‘one flesh” ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, could never 
be induced to take up this unholy cry if 
even marriage were not divinely insti- 
tuted, and if every married couple 
around them would quarrel and seek 
divorce. 

That man and that woman who are 
truly united in conjugal love, or who 
are capable of so loving, providing [a 
suitable partner is found, can have no 
fear that true marriage will ever fail in 
making men and women most happy, 
and in forever binding body, mind, and 
soul of one man to one woman to the 
utter exclusion of all others of the op- 
posite sex. 

No friendship, whether from a per- 
son of one’s own or the opposite sex, 
can at all meet the yearnings of the 
heart for another self that loves more, 
and is more beloved, than one’s own 
self. Such aself no one can be to an- 
other, except a single wife to one man, 
and one husband to a single woman. 
The marriage which thus unites a man 
to a woman is the greatest of all suc- 
cesses. It is a divinely ordained success. 

Whether a marriage will prove to be 
happy or unhappy depends, first, upon 
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the motive or object the contracting 
persons have in getting married ; and 
then upon their lives. If both are moved 
in the start by true conjugal love, there 
can never be a desire by either for 
separation. And if this love is found 
only on one side the effort or desire for 
a closer union will not die out of the 
one who so loves, unless the affec- 
tions of the other are so fully diverted 
that the manifestations of true love 
from this one only add to repulsion from 
the other. If even publicans, who are 
regarded as very hard hearted, love those 
who love them, that man or woman 
who can repel the loving wife or true 
husband is probably the worst of all 
sinners. 

In the mere physical love of the sex 
no special desire for marriage exists ; 
but the male or female principle is also 
in the mind and affections of all per- 
sons of either sex, in which is grounded 
a chaste love of sex which can desire 
only one of the other sex, to whom the 
person so loving delights in being as 
true as to himself, and with whom he 
ever wants to be as one. 

Since every person shall love all 
others as himself, marriage requires 
greater love than this even, in order to 
choose one out of all others. It is the 
love in which one lives for the other. 
All social and business relations are di- 
vinely instituted upon the basis of each 
loving others as nimself, to the end that 
each shall do to others as he desires 
them severally to do unto him. Mar- 
riage is, however, instituted for a more 
divine purpose than all these; for a 
greater and purer love than can exist 
in any other human relation. 

There is a far more intimate relation 
between parents and children than be- 
tween neighbors, friends, and citizens ; 
but in all these relations males and fe- 
males figure alike. All are human; 
and in loving others as ourselves there 
isa union of humanity without regard to 
sex. But in the marriage union of one 
man with one woman is a union of two 


distinct parts of humanity, in matters 
wherein neither is complete without the 
other. 

Marriage is also the divinely institu- 
ted means for continuing the human 
race upon the earth. Children, well- 
born and developed, are a precious 
blessing, and an appreciated comfort to 
those who are in the marriage of re- 
ciprocal love. Yet, a marriage can not 
be called ‘‘a failure” when it is not 
blessed with children. When children 
are regarded as a trouble and a responsi- 
bility that it is desirable to avoid there 
may be something very wrong ; for car- 
ing and providing for children is a work 
which a husband and wife who love 
each other usually delight in doing. 

Who can not see that the most perfect 
state of human society can only be at- 
tained when all love others as them- 
selves. Then no person could suffer 
want unless the general supply were de- 
ficient. So when all would be in that 
love of the sex which fits them for true 
marriage there could be no fornication 
or adultery. For a person to do all things 
in divine order is for him to be a true 
Christian ; therefore the true Christian 
can not seek divorce except when the 
married partner has absolutely discard- 
ed him or her. A large number of di- 
vorces and unhappy marriages in a com- 
munity indicate therefore a low state of 
morality there. The good example of 
a Christian is even a protection against 
evil to others; for by letting his light 
shine others are induced to follow his 
example when they see the happy re- 
sults that follow obedience to the laws 
of life. 

Is the divine law of marriage, which 
requires husband and wife to be ‘‘ one 
flesh,” more neglected than the social 
law, whereby each person shall love his 
neighbor as himself? And is there, in 
either case, now more violation than for- 
merly? The power of oppression was 
once so great that resistance was rarely 
attempted; but as those who were 
known as the ‘‘ lower classes ” are being 
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elevated toward the universal brother- 
hood of all mankind violent conflicts 
take place, and now even those of the 
once oppressed classes are in danger of 
becoming the most exacting. And 
when the wife was regarded almost as 
the absolute property of the husband 
she patiently endured very cruel treat- 
ment; because there was no way of 
escape. But now, since divorce is easily 
obtained, she is, perhaps, not always suf- 
ficiently careful as to the man from 
whom she accepts the marriage vow ; 
and the consequence is that divorce is 


oftener sought by women than by 
men. 

Courtship is generally the first step 
toward marriage, andjit is too rarely 
treated as a very important matter in a 
person’s life ; but too_often it is made a 
game to win. 

Young people, let this be your great 
concern, that when you marry love 
and devotion may be on both sides such 
as to make the union in the order of 
heaven ; and that in your case marriage 
may never prove to be a “ failure.” 

J. R. HOFFER. 





STUDIES FROM LAVATER.—4. 
SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


HERE are wise, scholarly men, 
who study as carefully heads 

and faces, and the human structure and 
mind and character through them re- 
vealed, as papa John is studying the 
head, face and structure of the Imago. 
They believe with Lavater ‘‘that the 
lowest of meh is more noble, more 
wonderful than the most beauteous, 
most perfect animal; that to discover 
the radiance of the Creator in the visage 
of man, is the pre-eminent quality of 
man; itisthe summit of wisdom and 
benevolence to feel how much of this 
radiance is there to discern this ray of 
divinity through the clouds of the the 
most debased countenance and to dig 
out this small gem of Heaven from amid 
the ruin and rubbish by which it is en- 
cumbered.” These thoughtful men 
when taken into consultation, might in- 
troduce the father to the real nature of 
his boy. Many a boy’s nature never 
reaches the father’s understanding or 
heart. Father and child are almost as 


wide apart as the beetles and the stars. 


‘*My father never understood me; my 
mother never appreciated me,” how of- 
ten we hear it. Says Lavater ‘‘each man 
isa man of geniusin his large or small 
sphere. He hasa certain circle in which 
he can act with inconceivable force. The 
less his kingdom the more concentrated 


is his power, consequently the more ir- 
resistible is his form of government. 
Thus the bee is the greatest of mathe- 
maticians so far as its wants extend.” 
In the family, first, the genius of each 
should be found out and nothing should - 
hinder its growth and culture. If father 
and mother can’t find it or see it, some 
one wiser may help them. 

The most judicious parents, the most 
successful ministers, most skillful doc- 
tors and ablest lawyers, are good natur- 
al physiognomists. Without knowing it 
perhaps, they have carefully studied 
faces and character. This character 
reading is with a rare fewan intuitive 
gift, a thousand-fold perfected by study 
and practice. I know an able lawyer 
whowill so study judge, jury, client, 
and witness, that he reads all and 
reaches all, and almost always wins his 
case. He treats a rogue as if he be- 
lieved him honest; an avaricious man 
as if he were generous; a hot-tempered 
man as if he were reasonable; giving in 
his manner to every man the credit of 
the virture he most lacks, and possibly 
really believes himself possessing. Most 
high-tempered men think they have the 
best reason for anger, and everybody 
else unreasonable, and will not tolerate 
any display of temper in others. I once 
heard this celebrated lawyer address a 
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jury of the. most stupid looking twelve 
men I ever saw, and he gracefully com- 
plimented them as clear-headed, paying 
great deference to their supposed sagac- 
ity. It was a case of damages laid 
against the city corporation. A man had 
broken his neck by his cart-wheel get- 
ting into a hole in the street. Fastening 
the jury’s mind on the insignificent size 
and peculiar shape of that hole, con- 
vincing them that it could not have 
been so terribly dangerous after all; that 
it was either too round or too square, I 
forget which, his complimentary and 
deferential consideration so won them, 
and they felt so wise, intelligent and re- 
sponsible, that they decided the case as 
very much less serious than it deserved. 
I verily believed he could have con- 
vinced them had he tried, that some un- 
usual cat he had seen had six feet or 
two heads. He read their faces perfect- 
ly. So the physician must have added 
to his skill a power of reading human 
character and temperament, its natural 
strength or weakness through the face 
and form. He should never depress, 
alarm, or irritate his patient. He can, 
says Lavater, ‘‘by repeatedly examin- 
ing the firm parts and outlines of the 
bodies and countenances of the sick, 
without difficulty predict what are the 
disesaes to which the man in health is 
most liable. He-can say to the healthy 
you naturally have some time in your 
life to expect this or that disorder. Take 
the necessary precaution against such 
and suchadisease. In the countenance 
frequently is observed the first and only 
sure symptoms of danger. The pro- 
gress and change of the disease is also 
principally to be found in the coun- 
tenance and all its parts. If a man 
whose natural aspect is mild and calm 
stares at me with a florid complexion 
and a wildness in his eyes, it prognosti- 
cates approaching delirium. The move- 
ments of the hands and the position of 
the body are also symptoms of disease. 
The best position in sickness is the pa- 
tient’s usual position in health. A 
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physician was lately summoned for the 
first time to see a lovely young lady 
suddenly taken sick. As soon as he 
came he looked at herand said to her 
with very calm voice and manner, 
‘* This is a very dangerous case of pneu- 
monia.” After he left she said as I came 
in. ‘‘ Do you think I am going to die?” 
The doctor had nearly frightened her 
into a raging fever. I was obliged to 
say all thereassuring wordsI could. He 
was not sent for again, but another doc- 
tor came who cheerfully gave direc- 
tions as to her treatment and nourish- 
ment, inspired her hopes, and rallying 
from the fright she recovered ina few 


A SYMPATHETIC ORGANIZATION, 


days, looking eagerly every day for the 
kind doctor’s coming. Patients are al- 
ways studying the doctor’s face. "were 
well could all doctors read theirs. 
When a physician is sympathetic and 
skillful, his step 1s as welcome, his smile 
as longed for, his voice as inspiring as a 
visiting angel’s. Ofall men he is often 
best beloved and most trusted. ‘‘The 
soul permeates the human frame 
throughout, manifests itself in the face, 
hands, neck, hair, and every habitual 
movement. The degree of intelligence 
within is faithfully portrayed in the 
lineaments, and in highly endowed be- 
ings we have the reproduction without 
of the fertile soul within, in a picture of 
the most sparkling brilliancy. The 
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light of intelligence and genius ripples 
and dances over the visage making a 
picture, a delightful resting place for 
the eye. This, says Lavater ‘‘is the 
fortunate moment of the countenance 
of man, the moment of actual intense 
existence when the soul with all her fac- 
ulties rushes iato the face like the rising 
sun; when the features are tinged with 
heavenly serenity.” The happy moment 
of this sunrise of the soul sometimes 
glows on the artist's canvas. ‘‘ At the 
extremity of the opposite scale of faces, 
we find barrenness and vacuity of 
thought. There is absolutely nothing 


EXPRESSIVE FACE. 


within, and there is and can be nothing 
without. The face is the faithful sign 
board of the empty ware-house within. 
In the first, the intelligent face, we have 
a speaking countenance, as in the face of 
the artistin the picture. In the other, 
vacuity.” Both faces tell a truthful 
story, one of the vast wealth of the 
world within the other of its desolation 
and poverty. Between these two ex- 
tremes of face, is a long ladder of de- 
grees—facesinnumerable. ‘‘ In propor- 
tion as any particular emotion, or set of 
emotions sway the breast, so does its 
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photograph or physiognomical equiva- 

lent” become more and more conspicu- 

ous, or less and less evanescent. Physi- 

ognomy will yet so formulate this uner- 

ring reproduction of the pencil of na- 

ture herself as to enable its student to 

read the message from the interior with 

unfaltering accuracy. The picture will 

at last become engraved deeper and 

deeper, be read during sleep or in wak- 

ing hours with the predominant passion 

active and at work.” The man who 

reads this book of the face most and 

best will adapt himself to each charac- 

ter can attract, guide, understand, and 

swey others. The laws of 

animal life are patiently 

studied and classified. Ani- 

mals are diffused all over the 

world, man alone possesses 

it. Animal’sshells, hairs and 

fur are examined with all 

possible glasses and appli- 

ances, but animals have their 

climatic habitations and do- 

minion, and their powers of 

improvement limited, while 

without native shells or furs 

man always reappears as 

the object of creation. In 

every latitude, in every clime 

an animal always attends 

him, to relieve him and to 

share his labors. ‘‘ The horse 

and the ass on the plain, the 

cows on the mountains, the 

goat among the rocks, the 

reindeer amid the snows; amid the 

sands, the camel, in the marsh, the 

buffalo; the dog in all parts of the 

world.” Thus man travels over the 

earth, and everywhere ‘‘he meets with 

a servant and brings with him a friend.” 

In India, where man languishes most 

in the heat of the sun, is the elephant, 

his strong, willing servant, his strength 

proportioned to the weakness of his 
master. 

Every evening the horse and the ox 

stop before the door of the farm house 

where the hardest labor awaits them. 
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The dove travels five hundred leagues 
in three days to return to the dove-cote 
man has made for him. Besides these, 
everywhere willing servants and help- 
ers, the air and the sea are filled with 
an annually traveling cohort for 
man’s help and blessing, ‘‘ bringing to 
our shores the fishes of the North, and 
to our fields the birds of the South.” 
Minds of all ages have studied the na- 
ture of these, mans’ friends and ‘helpers, 
but man, the lord of them all, the high- 
est of all, crowned with glory and 
honor, is less known, less studied than 
all. Everywhere men are gathering a 
little knowledge from faces as a traveler 
in crossing a field gathers, here and 
there, a solitary wild tlower, yet they 
seldom ever think of pursuing the study 
of physiognomy systematically and ac 
curately, when of all the ologies it is 
most logical of all philosophies, most 
philosophical, giving eyes and hands 
and tools for artisan and artist, an in- 
comparable aid to every craft and col- 
lege. 
MAN CLASSIFIED AND DEFINED. 

‘Standing at the apex of all creation 
is man, the very epitome, sublimifica- 
tion and essence of all creative energy. 
He can,” says Lavater, ‘‘both suffer 
and perform more than any other crea- 
ture, uniting flexibility and fortitude, 
strength and dexterity, activity and 
rest, he can the soonest yield and the 
longest resist. In his high organization 
are found all the components of the 
lower creatures.” Literally made of the 
dust of the earth in man ‘‘as a chemi- 
cal compound, will be found, made into 
solid bone, muscle, brain, blood, and 
tissue, not only the dust of the earth, 
but also nearly all the elements con- 
tained in the earth.” Every sand-grain, 
and every star, and all life and forms 
between have these constituents, chemi- 
eal, architectural, and mathematical, 
that form also man’s organisms. ‘‘ There 
is,’ says Lavater, ‘‘if I dare use the 
metaphor, a particular recipe or form of 
mixture in the great dispensatory of 


‘God, for each individual by which his 


quantity of life, his kind of sensation, 
his capacity and activity are determined, 
and that consequently each body has 
its individual temperament or peculiar 
degree of irritability, whose four princi- 
pal qualities of corporeal ingredients 
are the humid and the dry, the hot and 
the cold, the four temperaments corre- 
sponding to earth, air, fire, and water ; 
the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and 
melancholic. ‘*These,” says Lavater, 
‘are predominant in, or incorporated 
with, the blood, nerve, juices, and in- 
deed, in the latter, in the most subtle 
and utmost spiritual active form ; but 


A BLANE FACE. 


these four temperaments are so inter- 
mingled that innumerable others must 
arise and clearer distinctions may here- 
after be found.” Man has been often 
classified by the color of complexion, 
eyes, and hair, but the most advanced 
physiognomists have arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘form is a simpler, 
more decisive factor in the interpreta- 
tion of character, and as either of these 
four temperaments are modified or pre- 
dominant, so are the forms of the body 
produced. Form is the ‘grand deter- 
mining, dominant principle, underlying 
all others.’” ‘‘The sum total of tem- 
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perament,” says Lavater, ‘“‘will be 
sought in the outlines of the body at 
rest, the interest of the sum total, in the 
motion of the eyes, eyebrows, and 
mouth and momentary complexion. 
The temperament or nervous irritability 
of organized life, terminates in defined 
or definable outlines—from the curva- 
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FACE LINES. 


ture of the profile line, the degree of ir- 
ritability may be found. The head is 
the sum total of the body. We learn 
much from the profile of the face, or of 
the forehead. The more each line ap- 
proaches a circle, or rather an oval, the 
less it denotes choler, on the contrary, 
it most denotes that temperament, the 
straighter, more oblique, more inter- 
rupted it is. See diagram above. 

1. Denotes the ne plus ultra of phlegm. 

2. Sanguine. 

8, 4 5, 6. Different gradations of 
excessive choler. 

7, 8, 9. Some lines of melancholy, 
that is to say characteristically strength- 
ened. 

** Bodily strength or weakness,” says 
Lavater, ‘‘ are shown in the proportions 
and motions of the form. A celebrated 
modern physiognomist designates the 
different classes of men by their differ- 
ent physical forms, five in number. The 
Abdominal, the Thoracic, the Muscu- 
lar, and the Fibrous, the Osseous or 
Bony, and the Brain and Nerve Form. 
Those having predominant the abdomi- 
nal or first developed form, have full 
cheeks, double chin, one or more 
wrinkles around the neck, short and 
irregular wrinkles on the forehead, 
almond-shaped and sleepy eyes, a round 
nose, and general fulness in the ab- 


domnal region. They are epicurean in 
taste, prudent, indolent, good-natured, 
social, and fond of making and spend- 
ing money. They are inclined to adi- 
pose accumulations, and have an 
abundance of the vital fluids.” In the 
thoracic form the thorax is relatively 
large. Cicero was a good example of 
this form, also Thomas H. 
Benton. ‘‘This conforma- 
tion is found more in moun- 
tainous regions. More emi- 
nent men have come from 
the granite shore of Aber- 
deen in proportion to its 
population than from any 
other county in Scotland. 
The Julza Indian living on 
the mountains of South America, have 
very large and long lungs, they some- 
times have prolonged their lives to two 
hundred years. Birds habitually flying 
high have larger air vessels than those 
remaining in the lower air. The wild 
pigeon, going sometimes three hundred 
miles an hour, has both lungs and heart 





ABDOMINAL ORGANIZATION, 


large in comparison with any other 
birds not migratory. The mountein 
bears have lung power very superior to 
the bears living in the valleys. Even 
the fish in mountain streams and lakes, 
have larger air-vessels than those swim- 
ming in the sluggish waters of the low- 
lands.” Mountain air and mountain 
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climbing increases the thoracic form. 


Pioneers, 
world over, have this form. 


*. 


discoverers, warriors, the 


“Asa 


oa a” 


THORACIC ORGANIZATION. CICERO, 


rule they retain their youthful vivacity 
and spirits to an advanced age. Julius 
Oesar, Bonaparte, Patrick Henry are 





illustrations of this form. They “‘ have 
usually a large nose, expanded nostrils, 
prominent and wide cheek bones, pro- 
tuberant veins, and mederate 
brain and abdomen.” Her- 
cules and Alexander the 
Great possessed the muscular 
form, Prof. Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Brougham had remark- 
able muscular strength and 
activity as well as profound 
learning. ‘‘Shakespeare car- 
ried the mortar with which 
to build the tabernacle in 
which he afterwards perfor- 
med his plays before Queen 
Elizabeth.” This muscular 
form is developed by ener- 
getic and healthful muscular 
exercise. Elihu Burrett, the 
great linguist, laid the foun- 
dations of his greatness ‘‘ in 
bone and muscle, while labor- 
ing as a blacksmith, he was busily en- 
gaged forging out ideas on the anvil of 
his mind. L. M. MILLARD. 





OUR LOVED ONES NEVER DIE. 


THEY live! the loved companions of the heart, 
Though hidden from our view, 
And oft the blessings that their smiles im- 
part 
Our faltering steps pursue. 


We feel their presence as a living light 
About our pathway led; 

And oft we hold, in watches of the night, 
Communion with the dead. 


Our dead! we call them so, forgetting 
Our loved ones never die, 
But live where love,no buried hopes regret- 
ting, 
Looks on a cloudless sky. 


They weave about our hearts a golden chain; 
They beckon us with shining hands to 
come 
Unterrified across death’s dusky plain, 
And give us promise of a brighter home. 


They whisper peace to us, when grief and pain 
Call the wild tempest of our passion forth; 


They sing to us a sweetly soothing strain 
And teach us lessons of divinest worth. 


There is no winter in their friendship dear; 


No dreary autumn to our hearts they 
bring; 

Though flowers of summer fade and wither 
here, 


Their love knows only a perpetual spring. 


They walk with us—the loved of other days— 
Unseen, it may be, by our mortal sight; 
They tread the airy paths where morning 
strays, 
And talk with us in dreams by day and night. 


Why should we droop, then, ’neath our load 
of care? 
Or falter in the path we’re called to tread ? 
Have we not strength the martyr’s cross to 
bear? 
With such high fellowship what need we 
dread ? 
BELLE BUSH. 
Belvidere Seminary, New Jersey. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.]} 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—NO. 8. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 


N the studying of faculties, especial- 

ly Constructiveness and Ideality, 

we sometimes see a development which 
seems to be about half wav between the 
two organs, as if the lower half of ideal- 
ity, and the upper half of constructive- 
ness where they lie together, were 
largely developed, while the upper part 
of ideality and the lower part of con- 
structiveness were not well developed; 
and sometimes it is difficult for the phre- 
nologist to know whether to call the de- 
velopment ideality, or constructiveness. 
By a long course of observation, we 
have learned to understand, that where 
such a development occurs, the facul- 
ties have been accustomed to work to- 
gether in harmony. Constructiveness 
has taken on the characteristics of in- 
ventive ideality, and ideality has been 
accustomed to mingle its work with 
elaborating constructiveness. In other 
words, the organs lean together to work 


in a common cause, and this is one of 
the most interesting thoughts in the 
whole domain of mental investigation. 
The-faculties hunt in pairs; they work 
in groups; they combine in a common 
effort, and each seems to supplement 
others, and thus enrich and invigorate 
the functions. 

Occasionally, we find ideality devel- 
oped very high up, as if it were working 
with spirituality and imitation. That 
was the case with Edgar A. Poe. All 
his pictures show an immense develop- 
ment in the region of the temples, in 
volving spirituality, sublimity, ideality 
and constructiveness, and all his poetic 
work is a marvel of ingenious combina- 
tion. 

Constructiveness is not confined 
alone to the elaboration of bridges, 
mills, tools, implements and apparatus, 
but it seems to have a relation to the co- 
ordination of forces, mental or moral, 
to bring about desired results. 

Sometimes, we find Acquisitiveness, 
which is located directly behind con- 
structiveness apparently working back- 
ward to meet it, and there is a large de- 
velopment half way between the two 
organs. A man, having such a devel- 
opment, if he feels an anxious desire to 
make money, will contrive some in- 
genious method, and will inventa ma- 
chine, or apparatus, on which he may 
obtain a patent, and thereby gratify ac- 
quisitiveness, as if constructiveness had 
been employed by acquisitiveness to in- 
vent something that had money in it, 
and acquisitiveness for a. while being 
the inspiration and basis of desire for 
the completion of the work. 

At other times, we find constructive- 
ness developed further forward towards 
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the perceptive organs, and’ downward 
rather than upward. In such a case, 
we look to find a person whois ingen- 
ious to elaborate work. If it isa wo- 
man, we say, she has nimble fingers 
that can put material into proper form; 
she can tie anew ribbon in bows and 
not muss the fabric. She has skill in 
draping and arranging decorations for a 
church at Christmas, for tidying things 
about a house and making everything 
look harmonious in it. There are others 
who have good sense, but everything 
looks ill at ease, what is called ‘‘mussy.’ 
There is not an easy grace to anything 
they do. They can’t makea bed so that 
it looks as if it were easy in itself. It 


looks strained and queer, as if a raw 
girl unused to it had tried to make it, or 
as if a man had consented to officiate in 
the work with his untrained hands. We 
have seen people who could not shake 
up pillows and put them on the bed so 
that they would look easy and finished. 


They would be askew and twisted, or 
not in good form. Some people’s fing- 
ers seem to be all thumbs, clumsy, awk- 
ward, untrained, untrainable. In that 
case, we expect to find moderate per- 
ceptives, and constructiveness developed 
away from and not towards the percept- 
ive organs, or perhaps, constructive- 
ness poorly developed at the base, or 
practical part of it. 

The organ of Tune is located just for- 
ward of constructiveness, and we ex- 
pect to find skill of performance on in- 
struments with the organ of construc- 
tiveness low down and _ forward, 
co-operating with tune and the percep- 
tive organs, as if it were accustomed to 
work with tune and the perceptives. 

Acquisitiveness gives the desire for 
possession, for the gaining of that which 
we desire and which we lack. Where 
fruits and other foods are developed by 
nature spontaneously, as in tropical 
climates, and all that the hungry eater 
needs is within his reach, without the 
labor of cultivation, or manufacture, 
and where houses are not needed for 


comfort to shield the inhabitant from 
the inclemencies of weather his acquis- 
itiveness does not have much stimula- 
tion. What does the dweller in the tor- 
rid climate need of a house, except as a 
shelter from the sun and rain, and then 

a very cheap, rude affair will serve thas 

purpose. Clothing is not needed, ex- 

cept for ornament, or decency, and 
such people want to wear little. Natur- 
ally, their wants are few, and therefore 
they do not need to be ingenious, do not 
need to accumulate. He that lives by a 
spring does not need elaborate water 
works. He that lives by a lake, or the 
sea abounding in fish which respond to 
his invitation any day in the year, does 
not need his barrel of salt fish, or his 
quintal of dried fish. If the orange, the 
plantain, the banana ripen within bis 
reach, and there is asuccession of fruits 
which makes them perennial, he needs 
no commerce to bring oranges from the 
Indies and Florida and in so far as na- 
ture in its Abundance furnishes material 
for the animal wants, acquisitiveness 
ceases to be active, and ultimately be- 
comes weak. And accordingly, the 
head of the African is narrow above 
and about the ears, where Acquisitive- 
ness, Constructiveness and Secretiveness 
are located. He does not need property 
and therefore needs neither ingenuity 
to construct, acquisitiveness to obtain 
and save, or secretiveness to hide away 
and secure that which is needful. 

But, when men strayed from warm 
climates and took up their abode where 
there are six months of winter, they 
needed houses, clothing, machinery, 
apparatus of various kinds, and thus 
their ingenuity, economy, thrift, policy 
and executiveness became developed. 
As a matter of fact, the negroes of the 
Northern States who have lived ina 
cold climate and have, for several gen- 
erations been obliged to struggle for 
subsistence, as their white neighbors do, 
have acquired, by habit and inheritance 
a larger development of the organs 
which give economy, industry and skill 
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than their brethren in the warmer sec- 
tions of the country who have not been 
called on for the exercise of such pru- 
dence, And, itis also a matter of fact 
that forty years ago, the Southern 
white men, not being obliged to econo- 
mize and think of property all the time 
had narrower heads in the region of the 
organs of economy and policy. It is 
proverbial that they were easy-going in 
their financial matters. They were lib- 
eral and generous. They were noted 
for their frankness, for open, out spoken 
statement. And, as phrenologists, we 
know that their heads were narrower in 
that part than the head of the North- 
erner in Europe and America. We 
know another thing, that since the war, 
a generation of Southern people who 
have been called to exercise ingenuity, 
and show policy, have acquired broader 
heads than their fathers had. This is 
as natural as it is for people to acquire 
a larger development of their muscles 
in proportion as they have had to work 
with their hands 

I knew a person who recently sprained 
an ankle, and was obliged to go on 
crutches for a few weeks, and the calf 
of that leg decreased in size an inch and 
a quarter, by measurement, as com- 
pared with the other that was kept in 
use all the time. When the ankle re- 
covered, and the limb was again brought 
into use, a few weeks served to bring up 
the muscles to their normal standard. 
If the skin on the hand will grow tough 
and thick by using implements of labor 
for afew months, and then, when we 
lay aside the labor, the thick skin will 
peel off, as is the case with the farmer 
boy when in school, and then blister in 
the spring and become thick again by 
constant use, and so repeat the process 
summer and winter, while he alternates 
between school and work; why should 
not the brain, which is the seat of intel- 
lect and emotion become large and 
strong, or remain small and weak, ac- 
cording as it is exercised, and show that 
development? We know that it does. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HRENOLOGY has had far more 
influence upon religious, political, 
and social doctrines than is generally 
supposed. People are more liberal in 
opinion and practice now than at any 
other time, probably in the world’s his- 
tory. Almost it may be said that the 
lion and the lamb lie down together. 
People of all religious creeds and of all 
shades of political opinion become 
friends, eat and drink and enjoy life and 
business together. There have been 
many causes for this, but Phrenology 
justly claims to be the chief. - It has 
taught men their natural brotherhood, 
and how they may be friends and useful 
to each other. It has been lectured on 
and illustrated in thousands of country 
school-houses where other sciences have 
hardly shown their older faces. It has, 
during the last fifty years, occupied 
platforms in great cities as often as other 
sciences, and frequently attracted as 
large audiences as have theatrical com- 
panies. 

Books on the subject have been 
sold to thousands of families whose only 
other purchases in the book line have 
been the Bible, Shakespeare, and a few 
works on medicine and morals. When 
a man discovers the truth of Phrenology 
he sees a connection between mind and 
matter, soul and body, that will widen 
him in his views of life and duty ever 
afterward. Phrenology is a philosoph- 
ical leaven, a little of which will leaven 
the whole lump of an inquiring mind. 
Electricity, Astronomy, Geology, have 
benefited the world, but most modern 
ideas, most of the modern humanity of 
man to man, owe their conception and 
growth in a greater degree to the direct 
and indirect influence of Phrenol- 
ogy. 

JAMES MC BLAIN, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


— :0:—— 


Boys are soon to be men ; train them 
and treat them accordingly. 
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ADDRESS FOR GRADUATION DAY, 
CLASS OF '89 AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. . 

BY MRS. UPTON, OF MAINE. 

(By a mistake left out of Institute Eztra.) 

TEAOsERS AND CLassMATES:—The time 
has arrived when we must separate; bid 
adieu to our iecture room, to each other, 
and also to you, kind friends, who have 
done so much to help us to a proper under- 
standing of Phrenology and its sister "sci- 
ences Anatomy, Physiology, and Physiog- 
nomy. 

We came to this Institute with an earnest 
purpose, that of investigating the science 
of Phrenology. We believed in it, yet we 
desired to learn more than books could 
teach us. We wanted to judge for ourselves 
by personal observation, by being with 
those who practice it, by weighing every- 
thing for and against it, whether this science 
is all its advocates claim for it. We longed 
to drink in knowledge from the very foun- 
tain head. 

Drawn hither by this desire we left our 
homes and families and came here from all 
parts of the country to take advantage of 
the experience of such able instructors as 
Mrs. Wells, Prof. Sizer, and Dr. Drayton, 
to the end that we might ourselves become 
prepared to go out into the world and 
preach the true gospel of Phrenology. 

The time allotted to us has been all too 
short, and it is with some trepidation we 
realize the fact that we are about to step out 
into the great field of life to gather the 
harvest which is waiting for the laborers, 
for ‘‘ the harvest is abundant but the labor- 
ers are few.” 

We feel thankful to-day that it has been 
our privilege to listen to the gentle voice, 
the loving words, and the personal experi- 
ences of dear Mrs. Wells. We are glad to 
have known of her struggles, her efforts, 
and her successes in the sciénce and busi- 
ness that she has made her life work. It 
has drawn us all into closer sympathy with 
her. 

We, as a class, have enjoyed advantages 
which few classes coming after us may 
enjoy. We have received instruction from 
both Mrs. Wells and Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
Together they have worked in the harness 
for many years. Together they have plan- 


ned and executed. Together they are here 
to-day to listen to our thanks, feebly ex- 
pressed, to take our hands, to bid us God- 
speed. It is the sincere, if unspoken, hope 
of all present that these two, who repre- 
sent to us Phrenology in America, may be 
permitted to continue their good work these 
many years, and again and again meet with 
their pupils on occasions such as this. 

In after life we shall always feel proud to 
be able to say we were instructed in the 
principles of Phrenology by the renowned 
Prof. Nelson Sizer himself, and in the his- 
tory of the science by the venerable Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. 

To Drs. Drayton, N. B. Sizer, Ordronaux, 
Gunn, and the Rev. A. Cushing Dill, we 
wish to express our respect and apprecia- 
tion of their labors in our behalf so freely 
given; and say that if we seemed to them 
to comprehend but a small part of all they 
have so patiently tried to teach us, we beg 
them to believe that the seed fell in good 
ground, and, with the faith of the husband- 
man who, having sown his seed, turns 
hopefully, waits for the growth and the 
harvest. 

I hope and believe each one of this class 
will go out from this Institute with an 
earnest desire to spread the glad tidings, to 
aid in the uplifting of every man, woman, 
and child with whom he comes in contact. 

Let us not look at this matter from a 
business point of view only, for, while that 
is quite essential if we are to earn a living 
as teachers of Phrenology, or in the lecture 
field, still there is a nobler side to this sub- 
ject. The very thought that it lies within 
our power to help even one poor struggling 
soul to’an understanding of his weaknesses, 
or consciousness of his strength and abili- 
ties should be sufficient satisfaction and 
payment, if we receive no other. And, 
when we realize that even in a common- 
place life, such as the most of us will pass, 
it may be possible to so aid thousands of 
human beings, it is with feelings of awe we 
appreciate our responsibilities. 

Classmates, when an opportunity offers 
to do good let us not stop to consider 
whether there is money in it, but lend a 
helping hand. Encourage when you can, 
do good while you may. Ido not advise 
talking continually upon the theme of Phre- 
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nology or Hygiene. Do not become a bore 
or a fanatic, but when you see some one ig- 
norantly eating or drinking that which you 
know will directly injure that person, if it 
can be done, kindly explain to him what 
the result will be. When you see a child 
suffering either physically or mentally 
through lack of knowledge on the part of 
parents, if possible instruct the parents and 
aid the child, whether or not it yields you 
any pecuniary profit. When you see a per- 
son evidently in the wrong kind of business 
and a little of your knowledge will set him 
right and make his life what it should be, 
don’t hesitate to help him, because your 
meeting is not professional. Opportunities 
of this nature will be of frequent occur- 
rence, do not be blind to them. 

Of the kindness and generosity of the 
members of the Fowler & Wells Co. we all, 
perhaps, have some idea. Through the six 
weeks that we have been in this city they 
have, individually and collectively, done all 
they could to make our stay pleasant and 
our visit to New York profitable. We ex- 
tend our thanks to them. We shall carry to 
our homes pleasant memories connected 
with them all. 

Did time permit I should be glad to tell 
you how I came to be interested in Phre- 
nology. what it has done for me, how many 
favors I have received from the Fowler & 
Wells Co., and how I happened to attend 
this course of lectures after eight years of 
anxious waiting for this very opportunity, 
but it would take too long. I will say, 
however, that the past weeks have been a 
season of keen mental enjoyment. In addi- 
tion to the satisfaction experienced in at- 
taining a.long-wished for but unexpected 
pleasure, and in passing the time in a con- 
genial atmosphere and occupation, I have 
met with some kindred souls, and gained 
some friends. I go home strengthened 
and refreshed, benefited bodily and men- 
tally. 

Hoping we sball prove a credit to this In- 
stitute, an addition to the cause of Phre- 
nology and morality, and a source of pride 
to our teachers, 1 bid one and all good 
by with best wishes for the success of each 
member of this class in his chosen work. 

—:0: 

Phrenology is the true mental philosophy, 

and the basis of education and government. 


PLEASANT CHAT OF PATRONS. 


New York, March 1, 1890. 
Pror. Netson Sizer—Dear Sir: 
S you promised, the written descrip- 
tion came by this morning’s mail. 
Accept my thanks. 

As I read it over it vividly recalled my 
visit to your office, yet I missed your earn- 
est and enjoyable way of expression, in the 
verbatim report of your lecture. It is mar- 
velous to me, how accurately and wonder- 
fully you can read the very breathings of 
one’s better nature ; you told me things that 
were only (I thought) locked in my own 
bosom, I mean the longings to be what you 
say I can be. 

Your advice as to the building up of my 
physical structure, I deem valuable and shall 
follow it. My wiferemarked to me that she 
would rather pay you for the prevention of 
disease than the same sum to the physician 
for its cure. Thanking you heartily, 

T remain, yours truly, M. R. 


M . Kansas. Feb. 17th, 1890. 
Pror. Netson Sizer—Dear Sir: 


INCE I have received from your hands 

the phrenological chart, I have been 

constantly laboring for an opportunity to 
follow your advice. 

I have often read and heard from you as 
being able to describe one’s character from 
photographs hut never quite understood 
how it could be done, and I had my charac- 
ter described out of mere curiosity. To my 
surprise, you told me more about myself 
than my mother could have done. 

Your description is so definite and correct 
that I have concluded to follow your ad- 
vice, and ask you to kindly name the best 
institution for that purpose. 

Very truly yours, H. F. J. 


FROM A LADY GRADUATE. 


CAN never express my gratitude 
for the valuable information I re- 
ceived at the ‘ American Institute of Phre- 
nology.’ As regards the laws of health, 
how it has helped me by the side of the 
sick bed, and in a thousand ways, and, as 
my husband says, as far as expense is con- 
cerned, the course of the Institute was one 
of the best investments we ever made.” 


¢é 
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SKETOHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. 2. 


DR. J. G. SPURZHEIM. 


OHN GASPAR SPURZHEIM, 
was born at Longvich, Prussia, 
December 31st, 1776, the last day of the 
year of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States of America. 
Longvich was a village on the Moselle, 
a branch of the Rhine. 
His father cultivated a farm of the 
rich Abbey of St. Maximin de Treves, 
and John Gaspar received his college 


education at the university of Treves, 
where he matriculated in 1791 in the 
15th year of hisage. His parents in- 
tended him for the profession of a Luth- 
eran ciergyman, and he began his 
studies with that object in view, and 
made himself a master of divinity and 
philosophy. When the French army 
invaded that part of Germany, in 1799, 


many persons fled for their lives to 
Vienna. Among them was youg Spurz- 
heim. Herein the capital of Austria 
he became a member of the family of 
Count Splangen and teacher of his sons. 
At that time Gall was popular in Vien- 
na, and as a physician had charge of 
hospitals and other public institutions 
while investigating his new conception 
regarding brain and mind. 


Spurzheim had made himself familiar 
with anatomy in the medical school of 
Vienna, and about the close of 1799 he 
became interested in Gall’s: doctrines, 
and early in 1800 attended his lectures, 
where a Mr. Niclas was employed to dis- 
sect the brain while Gall explained it, 
bat being dissatisfied with Mr. Niclas’ 
method, which was then in vogue in 
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medical schools, he was dismissed and 
Spurzheim took the vacated position, 
and adopted the advanced ideas of Dr. 
Gall, which they soon improved upon 
by pulling the brain apart, minutely 
dissecting it instead of slicing it hori- 
zontally. Thus it cameto pass that 
Spurzheim made the dissections at all of 
Gall’s lectures, both public and private, 
and in 1804 he became associated with 
Dr. Gall in his investigations and lect- 
ures, anda master ofthe art of brain 
dissections by the new methods. 

When Gall’s public lectures were in- 
terdicted by the Austrian government 
in January, 1802, they still continued 
their private teachings till 1805, when 
they began to travel and lecture, visit- 
ing more than thirty cities or towns with 
their universities between March 6, 1805 
and November, 1806, remaining at each 
place from one week to six weeks or 
more. In November, 1807, they reached 
Paris where Gall decided to remain and 
make his permanent home. At that 
time his lectures were allowed to be giv- 
en in France, and in the following 
winter Spurzheim demonstrated the 
anatomy of the brain, in Paris, while, 
as before, Gall lectured on and de- 
scribed to the auditors the dissections of 
Spurzheim. 

Here they continued and enlarged 
their labors, formed new associations 
with eminent men of science, called out 
much inquiry, made many worthy con- 
verts, and gained the opposition of 
Napoleon. Theseed they planted here, 
germinated, notwithstanding powerful 
opponents, and those who began in- 
vestigations with the purpose of silenc- 
ing them, became, themselves, convinc- 
ing and distinguished advocates. Thus 
the phrenological ball progressed and 
increased in momentum, while Gall and 
Spurzheim also increased in ability to 
promulgate the truths which were by 
them so highly prized. 

About 1809 Gall and Spurzheim com- 
menced the publication of the ‘ Anato- 
my and Physiology of the Nervous 


System in general, and of the Brain in 
particular; with Observations upon the 
possibility of ascertaining several intel- 
lectual and moral dispositions of ‘‘Man 
and Animals, by the configuration of 
their Heads;” a work in 4 volumes, 
folio, with an atlas of 100 plates. This 
great work was continued jointly by 
them to the completion of one anda 
half volumes, and was ultimately fin- 
ished by Gall in 1819. 

In 1813 their partnership ceased, and 
each pursued later thesubject by him- 
self. 

Having studied the English language 
for six months with the purpose of con- 
tinuing his scientific travels, and intend- 
ing that England was to be the first 
field of his labors, Dr. Spurzheim paid a 
visit to Vienna in June, 1813, to receive 
his degree of M. D. After afew month’s 
residence there he left for England and 
arrived in London, March, 1814. Here 
Dr. Spurzheim had to contend against 
many obstacles, and very wisely opened 
the campaign by a dissection of the 
brain, at the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the novelty, as 
well as the truth of the demonstration, 
that this viscusis composed of fibres, 
created no small surprise among the 
learned audience. He delivered two 
courses of lectures, (his first) in London, 
but to small audiences, owing to preju- 
dices which were inspired by agencies 
at work before his advent there, yet he 
made converts of influential men. 

He afterward gave successful lectures 
in Bath and Bristol; thence went to Ire- 
land, where he lectured in Cork and 
Dublin. Returning to London he pub- 
lished his first book, in 1815, under the 
title ‘‘The Physiognomical System of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, founded on 
an Anatomical and Physiological Ex- 
amination of the Nervous System in 
General, and of the Brain in Particular; 
and Indicating the Dispositions and 
Manifestations of the Mind. By J. G. 
Spurzheim, M..D. Being at the same 
time a Book of Reference for Dr. Spurz- 
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heim’s Demonstrative Lectures. Illus- 
trated with Nineteen Copper Plates.” 

In this work Dr. Spurzheim changed 
the names of some of the phrenological 
organs from those given by Dr. Gall, 
and also announced some new organs 
which he had himself discovered, and 
gave good reasons for changing the 
French names given by Dr. Gall to 
what in the English language would 
seem more appropriate. The preface to 
the second edition ofthe book is dated 
June, 1815. Inthissame month there 
appeared a severe critique of the views 
of Gall and Spurzheim (as explained in 
their publications) in the Edinburgh 
Review, a Medical Quarterly. It was 
also pounced upon by The Eclectic, the 
British, the Critical and the Monthly, 
and by the London Medical Repository 
and The British Critic. All of them 
exerted their powers of ridicule, invec- 
tive and argument, with not one re- 
viewer to defend these new truths as 
elucidated by Gallthe discoverer and 
Spurzheim his coadjutor. 

The vehement opposition thus aroused 
determined Dr. Spurzheim to visit Ed- 
inburgh, the seat of this mental turmoil 
and ‘‘beard the lionin hisden,” therefore 
he obtained letters of introduction to in- 
fluential literary persons in the Scottish 
Athens, and among others to Dr. Gor- 
don, the author of the most scurrilous 
review, in which he declared that ‘‘the 
writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
have not added one fact to the stock of 
knowledge respecting, either the struc- 
ture or the functions of man; but con- 
sist of such a mixture of gross errors, 
extravagant absurdities, downright mis- 
statements, and unmeaning quotations 
from Scripture as can leave no doubt, 
we apprehend, in the minds of honest 
and intelligent men as to the real ignor- 
ance and real hypocrisy, and the real 
empiricism of the authors,” and much 
more to the same effect. Such was the 
beneficent harbinger that preceded the 
advent of Dr. Spurzheim to Ireland, in 
November, 1815, whereevery mind was 


poisoned against him by these liberal 
effusions,” says Mr. Carmichael, of 
Dublin. 

He continues, 

“It was with difficulty I could be 
persuaded to enter his lecture room ; 
but having abundance of leisure I 
thought a few hours would not be much 
misspent in indulging an idle curiosity 
and reaping some little amusement 
where I could hope for little informa- 
tion. I listened to his first lecture ex- 
pecting it to breathe nothing but ignor- 
rance, hypocrisy, deceit, and empiri- 
cism. I found it fraught with learning, 
and inspired by truth ; and in place of a 
hypocrite and empiric I founda man 
deeply and earnestly imbued with an 
unshaken belief in the importance and 
value of the doctrines he communicated. 

‘*T listened to his second lecture, and 
1 adopted his belief. I was satisfied of 
the importance and value of those doc- 
trines, and exulted in participating 
those treasures of knowledge, of whose 
enjoyment the Edinburgh Review had 
well nigh overreached and swindled me. 
I listened to his third lecture and per- 
ceived with all the force of conviction, 
that there was nothing of any value in 
the metaphysics of ancient or modern 
schools, except so far as they coalesced 
and amalgamated with the new system. 
From that hour to the present I have 
regarded the science with increasing 
confidence and unalterable devotion. 
More certain or more important truths 
the divine finger has not written in any 
of the pages of nature, than those which 
Spurzheim, on this occasion, unfolded 
to our examination—our study— our 
admiration.” 

In January, 1816, he went to Cork, 
where he gave two courses. In Febru- 
ary he returned to Dublin and delivered 
two concurrent courses, giving in the 
evening the same lectures he had given 
in the morning. In March he left Ire- 
land and arrived in Liverpool, where 
he found that the reviewers had formed 
the public opinion as well as elsewhere. 
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However, he delivered a course (to a 
smali class) in order to give a better 
opinion of the objects of Phrenology to 
those who attended his lectures. In 
May he visited the public institutions of 
Manchester and Lancaster. In June he 
made an extensive tour in Scotland, 
studying its people and its rugged scen- 
ery of mountains, valleys, lakes, and 
found many things to interest him. 

On the 24th of June he arrived at 
Edinburgh, that city which was then 
up in arms against his doctrines. He 
presented his letter of introduction to 
Dr. Gordon, the man who had maligned 
him, and Dr. Thompson, his partner. 
They treated him civily, and he break- 
fasted with them, and attended their 
medical lectures in their hall before 
their students, and made many converts 
on thé spot. Dr. Gordon listened to the 
lectures, but when he demonstrated his 
views ‘by dissectings Dr. Gordon could 
not see what the students saw, viz., 


the fibrous structure of a part of the 


brain. He triumphed over the reviewer 
by proving to the most eminent mem- 
bers of the faculty in Edinburgh, the 
truth and importance of his teachings, 
yet the reviewer disputed about words 
and definitions, and made believe that 
his review was true. Finally he lost his 
temper and charged Spuizheim with 
teaching things that he had never advo- 
cated. 

September 23rd he wrote to Mr. Car- 
michael: “The ground on which I 
stand is much more solid than I expect- 
ed. I was prepared to be much longer 
afloat in this city, but I can assure you 
it was quite easy to take a strong posi- 
tion. From what I have done, the great- 
est curiosity is excited. The unfavor- 
able impression which the reviewer had 
propagated is mostly removed from this 
place. Our doctrine is no more quack- 
ery or trash, on the contrary there is 
more anxiety here to become acquainted 
with it than in any other city in the 
United Kingdoms. Since I left Ger- 
many I have not observed a greater en- 


thusiasm. Ihave far the greatest num- 
ber in favor. Only Dr. Gordon and his 
satellites are opposed to me,” and much 
more to the same effect. 

Before Spurzheim left Edinburgh he 
delivered two public courses which were 
received with great approbation by the 
numerous auditors who attended them. 
Among these, however, was not to be 
found Dr. Gordon or any of his sustain- 
ers. ‘‘ None of them had candor enough 
to look at the proofs which I submit to 
my auditors. It seems the opponents 
find it more easy to deny than to ex- 
amine.” 

Before leaving Edinburgh Dr. Spurz- 
heim published a prospectus of the anat- 
omical propositions maintained by him- 
self and Dr. Gall, to which Dr. Gordon 
issued a pamphlet in reply, wherein he 
did not attempt to defend the statements 
contained in his Review, but used his 
forces in attempts to prove that their so- 
called discoveries were not original, and 
that their teachings about the anatomy 
of the brain were given to the world a 
hundred and fifty years before. 

It was at this visit in Edinburgh that 
George Combe was induced to listen to 
Spurzheim’s teachings and became the 
enthusiast he was, notwithstanding his 
previous attestations and ridicule against 
the subject, having obtained his ideas 
from the criticisms ana untrue asser- 
tions of the reviewers. Spurzheim’s 
labors in Edinburgh were crowned with 
success. Here he remained, lecturing, 
discussing, teaching, dissecting, visiting 
the various public institutions, {schools, 
workshops and wherever he could teach 
and learn, and after seven months of 
great activity he returned to London 
early in 1817, delivered another course 
of lectures, became a Licenciate of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and published ‘*The Physiogno- 
mical System of Gall and Spurzheim ;” 
“Outline of the System,” a valuable 
work on Insanity and an answer to the 
reviewers. 

In July, 1817, he returned to Paris, 
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where he lectured on l’ Anatomie, la 
Physiologie, et la Pathologie du Cer- 
veau, et des Ses Exterieurs. Each 
, of these courses lasted three months. 

Dr. Andrew Combe attended these 
lectures, and descrites as follows an in- 
teresting scene which occurred at one of 
them. ‘‘In the middle of the lecture of 
the ist of December, 1818, a brain was 
handed in, with a request that Dr. 
Spurzheim would say what dispositions 
it indicated. Dr. Spurzheim took the 
brain without any hesitation, and after 
premising that the experiment was not 
a fair one, in so far as he was not made 
acquainted with the state of health, con- 
stitution or education of the individual, 
all of which it was essential for him to 
be aware of before drawing positive in- 
ferences; he added that nevertheless he 
would give an opinion on the supposi- 
tion that the brain had been a sound one 
and endowed withan ordinary activity. 
After which he proceeded to point out 
the peculiarties of development which 
it presented , and desired his auditors to 
remark the unusual size of the cerebel- 
lum, and the great development of the 
posterior, and of part of the middle 
lobes of the brain, corresponding to the 
organs of the lower propensities, the 
convolutions of which were large and 
rounded, forming a contrast with the 
deficient sizes of the anterior lobes 
which are dedicated to the intellectual 
faculties. 

The convolutions situated under the 
vertex, and toward the top of the head, 
belonging to the organs of self-esteem 
and firmness, were also very large, 
while those of veneration and benevo- 
lence were small. These peculiarties 
were so well marked, that Spurzheim 
felt no difficulty in inferring that the 
individual would be very prone to sens- 
ual indulgencies ; that his natural ten- 
dencies would not be toward virtue; 
that he would be what is familiarly 
termed in French un mauvais sujet, a 
very comprehensive term for every va- 
riety of bad disposition, and that he 


would be one to whom the law would 
be necessary as a guide ; but not know- 
ing the circumstances in which he had 
been placed, he could not say what his 


actions might have been. 
At the conclusion of the lecture, a 


young man, an eleve inteme of the Ho- 
tel Dieu, came forward and said, that 
the brain was that of a suicide, who 
had died in that hospital, and that the 
dispositions inferred by Dr. Spurzheim 
coincided perfectly with those manifest- 
ed during life. As I was at the same 
time following the surgical clinique of 
the celebrated Dupuytren, whose patient 
he was, and as the case was interesting 
both in a professional and phrenological 
point of view, my attention had been 
particularly directed to this very indi- 
vidual from the day of his entrance into 
the Hotel Dieu to that of his death, a 
period of about fourteen days; and I 
was thus better able to apprec.ate the 
perfect accuracy of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
conclusions, thanif T had merely trusted 
to the report of the eleve. The man, it 
appeared, had been a soldier, and had 
for some time suffered ignominious 
punishment, and had been dismissed 
from the army. He returned to Orleans 
to resume his trade of barber, but every- 
one shunned him ; and suspecting his 
wife to have been his enemy he attempt- 
ed to kill her with a knife, and being de- 
feated in this he stabbed himself in the 
side, was carried to the hospital, and 
died of the wound. As he lay in bed, 
the head sunk in the pillow, its size 
seemed to be small, bui this arose from 
the anterior part, or the seat of intellect 
(which was very deficient) being alone 
visible, the whole bulk consisting of the 
organs of the propensities. Dupuytren, 
when commenting on the case, in his 
lecture, made daily complaints of the 
man’s mauvais moral, imperiousness, 
ard violence of temper, and represented 
these qualities as great obstacles to his 
recovery, so that, altogether, the close 
coincidence between the facts with 
which I was familiar, and the remarks 
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of Spurzheim, who bad never seen the 
skull, and judged from the brain alone, 
as it lay misshapen on a flat dish, made a 
deep impression on my mind, as it went 
far to prove, not only that organic size 
had a powerful influence on energy of 
function, but that there actually were 
differences in different brains, appreci- 
able to the senses, and indicative of di- 
versity of function.” Cc. F. w. 
(To be continued.) 





PLATO AND PaUL.—Plato was born in 
Athens ; Paul in Tarsus of Cilicia. Plato 
lived more than four hundred years be- 
fore Christ, during the Peloponnesian 
war; Paul wascontemporary with Jesus, 
and lived just after the age of Augustus. 
Plato belonged to the most intelligent 
race of the great Indo-European family; 
Paul was a Hebrew, the most advanced 
race of the Semitic family. The native 
language of Plato was Greek ; that of 
Paul was Hebrew. Plato was the great- 
est of philosophers ; Paul the greatest 
of apostles. 

The superiority of Paul to Plato con- 
sisted in the superiority of his profession 
to that of the immortal Greek. Had 
Paul never been anything more than a 
disciple of Gamaliel, he would have 
never reached a higher position in the 
world than did the disciple of the great 
Socrates. It was in the fact that Paul 
became a disciple of Christ, that he has 
wielded such an influence over the na- 
tions. His influence towers above that 
of Plato as a great mountain towers 
above the sea. The time has not been 
when Paul had a greater influence in 
the world than he has at the present 
time. It is because the influence of 
Christianity is greater now. 

It is claimed by some that Christianity 
was borrowed from the philosophy of 
Plato. How does it happen, then, that 
this religion rises so much above what 
has been called the divine philosophy ? 
In nature we know that a stream can 
not rise above its source. If this posi- 


tion in reference to the origin of Christi- 
anity were true, the stream must rise 
above its source and thus contradict an 
established fact in nature. A miracle, 
would then have to be introduced in 
order to account for the progress of 
Christianity, and for its universal spirit, 
in contrast with the narrowness of the 
Platonic philosophy. A careful study 
of Plato and Paul will convince any 
reasonable man that Paul had a source 
of inspiration far superior to anything 
known to the intellectual Greeks. 

Paul had a knowledge of immortality 
unknown to Plato. Among the Greek 
philosophers, the Epicureans were Ma- 
terialists, the Stoics were Pantheists, 
while the disciples of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle were believers in the im- 
mortality of the soul. The doctrine of 
Materialism was as ably presented then 
as at the present time ; and considering 
the then condition of physiological sci- 
ence the doctrine of immortality was as 
ably discussed by the Greek philoso- 
phers as by the philosophers of the pres- 
ent time. Philosophy has no new argu- 
ments to present on the subject. The 
distinction which Paul made between 
the spirit and the soul was not clearly 
made by Plato, nor does philosophy at 
the present time fully recognize it. 

The Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection gives immortality a force which 
was but poorly understood by the an- 
cients. There is a great difference be- 
tween the dreamy spiritland of Plato, 
and the eternal house of Paul, where 
will dwell the man who has been re- 
deemed body, soul, and spirit. Paul 
clearly teaches that in the future state 
man will have a body. It will be a 
spiritual body, but still a body. 

While Plato’s philosophy provides for 
the soul, that of Paul takes care of 
body, soul, and spirit. We shouid not 
look with contempt upon matter, for 
these bodies have each a grand princi- 
ple that will become spiritual, and be 
associated with spirit in the eternal state. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 
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A ROYAL BOY. 


E was only a mechanic’s son, but 
when only a baby somebody 
formed a habit of calling him “ Little 
Royalty.” The name clung to him, and 
when people were in a hurry, as they 
usually were, they called him Roy, then 
the other children called him Roy, and 
as every one said Roy when they spoke 
to the little fellow he soon took it for 
granted as something applying specially 
to himself, and smiled and crowed and 
looked happy whenever anybody said 
46 Roy.” 

Perhaps it was the pleasant tone of 
utterance that always so lighted up the 
baby’s face, for Roy was only a baby 
then. But one day everybody said Roy 
in such a sorrowful tone of voice that 
the baby face grew very sober, and there 
was a look of wise wonder in the bright 
eyes. 

“*T actually believe that baby under- 
stands about it, for he hasn’t laughed 
out once to-day, and his eyes follow us 
about in such a strange way,” said a 
neighborly hearted woman. Roy’s pa- 
rents were dead, but he didn’t know 
that, but there was something very dif- 
‘ferent in the manner of every one about 
him ; of course he didn’t laugh as usual 
when there were so many tears and sor- 
rowful voices everywhere. What won- 
der that there was a sensitive quiver 
about the little mouth and a tearful 
glisten in the eyes, yet he didn’t know 
what was the matter. And what it was 
to be an orphan the child perhaps never 
realized, for an uncle took him under 
his care, an uncle wise and intelligent 
as he was kind. This uncle taught a 
school of boys, and gossips said he had 
some very cranky notions, and now they 
supposed he would begin practicing on 
this poor orphan boy that had been left 


in his care. But this whimsical uncle 
had moral courage enough to do what- 
ever appeared to be the best thing with- 
out regard to what people were saying 
about him, and he gave his little charge 
in the keeping of a motherly woman 
who soon brought the sunshine and 
gladness back to the sobered baby face. 

Out in the beautiful country where 
apple orchards blossomed and bore the 
mellowest fruit, and birds sang the 
loudest, sweetest notes, Roy existed in 
one dream of happiness and health until 
nearly nine years old ; often visited by 
his uncle he had learned to love him 
dearly, and one day when he proposed 
to take him away to school he consented 
willingly, although he knew only as 
much about schools as did the sheep and 
lambs he played among. How the gos- 
sips gossipped! A boy nine years old 
and had never been in a school-room, 
couldn’t so much as spell cat and dog, 
why, their children could do more than 
that when not half as old! It was a 
shame to let a child grow up in such 
ignorance, so the neighbors said, and 
very much more. But they could not 
deny that the boy was a model of physi- 
cal beauty ; a healthful gladness seemed 
to permeate his every movement, and 
although brimful of life and joy he car- 
ried a poise and grace of manner that 
was deferential, kindly, polite. ‘ Train 
the body well and cultivate the heart 
life first,” was one of the schoolmaster’s 
whims, at which the neighbors turned 
up their noses. 

In nature’s school Roy had found out 
a good deal about many plants and ani- 
mals, he knew the names of different 
trees, birds, and insects, with the habits 
of many animals. But the school of’ 
books opened a new world to him. 
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Those odd looking marks called letters 
and words were dull, inanimate things, 
he didn’t like them and didn’t wish to 
learn their names; he puzzled himself 
over the alphabet and reasoned about it ; 
he could not see why A might not just 
as well be called B, and B called Q. 

The master showed him a large libra- 
ry and told him that by learning the 
names and meanings of the crooked 
marks in the book given him he would, 
after awhile, be able to read all the 
books contained in that great library. 
The boy’s eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment and dismay. ‘‘I never want to 
say all the words in that great pile of 
beoks; I don’t like at all to learn them 
in my one little book.” 

But the little boy loved his uncle, and 
to obey his every wish came to be a 
ruling motive of his life, and although 
he could not at first see the use or reason 
of book learning he applied himself in a 
diligent way and soon his strong, vigor- 
ous brain gained entrance into new 
realms of pleasure ; with strange delight 
he read his own story books, and one 
day he was reveling in some charming 
fairy tales, when he confided to his 
uncle that when he became a man he 
intended to have a very, very large 
library of wonderful fairy books, and he 
would just read and read until he 
couldn’t read any more. His uncle 
smiled and replied, ‘‘ Only do my will in 
other things as you did in learning to 
read, and you will find opening to you 
many a source of happiness.” 

Some stirring incidents, hard work, 
sports, frolic, and temptations common 
to schoolboy life, were Roy’s experi- 
ences. 

Not always perfect in his doings, 
but any yieldings to wrong were turned 
from with an added tinge of humility in 
his after confidences with his beloved 
teacher, so closely allied became Roy’s 
inner life with that of the schoolmaster 
that his character seemed to be forming 
itself after the same pattern, and a har- 
monious union of idea and sentiment 


made their association together pecu- 
liarly pleasant. 

But there came a time when Roy was 
a schoolboy no longer ; his inclinations 
had been consulted, advantageous op- 
portunities given him, and with all his 
physical vigor and cultured intellect 
and heart he pursued a course in life so 
showered with blessings that a happy 
usefulness grew all along his way. 

Years passed on. In a sunny clime 
dwelt a world-renowned artist ; his pal- 
atial home betokened wealth. One day 
a white-haired old man was seen ascend- 
ing the steps. Some one inside a window 
glanced out, and before there was time 
to knock for entrance a middle-aged 
man of noble bearing came to open the 
door. Quickly were the two men 
clasped in each other’s arms. ‘My 
master!” ‘‘My pupil!” were words 
uttered in joy. Roy and his teacher had 
met again after long years of separation. 
How glad they were, and how much 
there was to talk about. Their old love 
for each other seemed to have become 
intensified in the years gone by. 

The artist had much to show in his 
beautiful home. In the studio the 
teacher found a life-size portrait of him- 
self, a fine painting; surely loving 
thoughts had mingled with the artist’s 
colors, and his gifted t .uches had shaded 
the features into so much expression. 
In another room was a large library. 
The old man stood looking over the vast 
range of compiled knowledge, and saw 
represented science, history, literature, 
poetry, religion. ‘‘These are not all 
fairy books, I see,” he finally said, ‘‘as 
I remember the little schoolboy thought 
would be the sum of his manhood’s de- 
light.” ‘‘So it will be,” he added so- 
berly ; ‘‘in the Great Hereafter there 
will be new worlds of beauty opened to 
us. In this world we are like little chil- 
dren with our toys and pleasures, our 
thumps and heartaches, but we have a 
Father in Heaven who leads us by the 
hand, and if we cling to Him and trust 
Him fully all along. the way, we shal 
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find that all has been for a much greater 
good than anything we could have 
chosen for ourselves. 

‘*Our existence in this world is but 
the germ life; we are as little children 
learning our daily lessons, slowly de- 
veloping our faculties, and in the eter- 
nal future what our enlarged capacities 
may delight in we can as little compre- 
hend as you in your boyish dream sup- 
posed a library or fairy stories would be 
the sum of manhood’s happiness. Now 
you have realms of thought and pleasures 
opened to you of whick you once could 
have formed no conception. 

‘*My beloved master,” exclaimed the 
artist, rising and throwing his arms 
around the dear old man’s neck, ‘‘I can 
never thank you enough for all the good 
you have done me; and your own lovely 
nature will always bring joys to you. 


But whatever blessed hings await you 
in the world to come, I hope you may 
yet be long detained here, and that we 
may have many more of our delightful 
talks together. When you finally walk 
the golden streets I doubt not there will 
be One by your side who has had you 
always in His keeping, and in full- 
hearted joy you will repeat ‘‘ I owe it all 
to you! I owe it all to you!” 

The tinkle of a tea-bell recalled the old 
man and his pupil from their wanderings 
in high places, and arm in arm they 
walked down the stairs to a well-spread 
table where surrounded with the art- 
ist’s family they were in doubt whether 
there was more pleasure in the real or 
ideal. At any rate there was happiness 
somewhere that filled the atmosphere 
with the most fragrant sweetness. 

LISSA B, 





SHOULD CHILDREN 


|S ger yn always display consider- 

able anxiety concerning their 
children’s welfare, especially while yet 
young, and of the numerous questions 
which arise for family discussion, a large 
proportion emanates from this source. 
No doubt the decisions rendered by dif- 
ferent families are often greatly at vari- 
ance, and it necessarily follows that 
error frequently prevails, either through 
a lack of judgment or a wrong educa- 
tion, and may lead to very harmful re- 
sults. Parents can not be too careful 
with their children, but they should 
know what it is to be careful. 

One question which will rise sooner or 
later in every household, and which 
must be answered, is: Should the chil- 
dren be permitted to go out into society ? 
In every home this question is answered, 
for good or ill ; too often for the latter. 
In proof of this fact we have but to listen 
to the chat of young people, at school, 
or even in their own homes. A small 
group are gathered in the schoolroom 
eagerly discussing the coming birthday 
party to be givén to one of their inti- 


BE KEPT AT HOME? 


mates. ‘I know I can’t go,” says one, 
‘*for pa and ma never let me go any 
where.” ‘‘Oh, that needn’t make any 
difference, I’d go anyhow,” says another 
with a toss of her head. Surely both 
of these cases bespeak something wrong 
in their respective families. But what 
is it, and how may it be remedied ? 
Spurzheim says, ‘‘ No faculty of hu- 
man nature can be bad in itself.” The 
fact that each one is endowed with the 
organ of friendship, is proof enough 
that the gratification of this organ is 
right, then how wrong must it be of 
parents to forbid their children the 
pleasure of society'the desire for com- 
pany is a perfectly natural one, and 
should not be hampered and chained 
down by parents, who think that chil- 
dren should be kept at home at all times 
lest they should get into bad ec mpany. 
Indeed, if they are kept at home they 
become ill-tempered and gloomy, tired 
of home; almost weary of life. Is this 
the condition to which children should 
be reduced ? -On‘the other hand, if they 
are strong-willed you force them to.diso- 
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bey their parents ; for if forbidden they 
will seek companionship for themselves, 
and when left to their own judgment 
are likely to choose amiss. 

Let those who have failed in their at- 
tempt to train up their offspring accord- 
ing to their own idea; those who have 
followed their own wills, despite the 
most persuasive teaching of their parents, 
attest to the truth of this. 

A .disappointed mother says ‘‘ My 
children do not mind their parents as 
they should ; they go into all kinds of 
society, and half the time I have no idea 
where they are or what they are doing, 
but I know it is not my fault, I have 
done al] in my power to keep them at 
home, but all to no avail.” 

Wasit, in reality, not her fault after all ? 
Had she not forbidden her children those 


little privileges and pleasures in the 
first place, she had not lived to see the 
time when they would disobey her, and 
bring to her grief instead of joy. 

When children reach such an age as 
to desire company let them go to such 
places as may afford them pleasure and 
enjoyment, being careful only to keep 
them out of society that will tend to lower 
them. Your permission in one sense is 
the source of the very power by which 
you will be enabled to restrict them, 
and keep them at home when it is best 
to do so; and further, by continually 
forbidding parents soon teach their chil- 
dren that they do not do it from princi- 
ple, and a lack of principle is as produc- 
tive of discontent in children as it is in 
grown folks. 

EDITH 8. ORAIG. 





TRUE EXALTATION. 


66 THINK I never received more 

real benefit from a duty per- 
formed than when I have asked pardon 
of my little ones for some hasty speech 
or unjust reprimand,” said a conscien- 
tious little mother to me. 

My face perhaps spoke my astonish. 
ment, for she hastened to add, ‘‘ When 
my children were small—there were 
seven of them as near of an age as they 
could well be—I could only keep them 
comfortable at great cost to mind and 
body. 

Under these circumstances, im- 
patience became my besetting sin, and 
often upon the impulse of the moment I 
have uttered words which in my calmer 
moments I have sadly regretted. I 
went to my Heavenly Father with my 
sin, but often returned to my work with 
the same feeling of heaviness with which 
I had sought my closet. I found that it 
was not enough thatI should ask Di- 
vine forgiveness. I had sinned against 
Heaven, it is true, but I had also sinned 
against my child, and I could not find 
peace until I had forgiveness there. So 
I learned to go to my children, older or 


younger, as the case might be, and ask 
their forgiveness. 

**Did you not find it a very hard 
thing to do?” I inquired. 

‘** Yes, very hard, and that perhaps 
was the reason why it proved such a 
help to me. I learned in time to speak 
less hastily, to weigh my words before 
uttering them.” 

My friend’s counsel left a lasting im- 
pression upon my mind. During the 
press of overwork and weariness I too 
often found myself speaking hasty words 
in a tone of irritation. I resolved to 
watch myself closely, and when I fell 
into error to make all the reparation in 
my power. I am sorry to say that I 
soon found occasion to test my new 
resolve, and not only once but many 
times have I gone to my little ones with 
humbled demeanor and repentant words 
always to find their dear little hearts 
opening wider to me than ever before. 

I am willing to add my testimony to 
that of my friend, and assure all weak, 
erring mothers that both myself and my 
children have obtained much benefit 
from my new rule of action. It is not 
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an easy one to follow, it is true, but the 
result has shown that it was well worth 
all it cost. Are you afraid of losing 
self-respect by such a proceeding? To 
whom, think you, will children be likely 
to give the greater honor—to one who, 
overtaken in a fault, humbly acknowl- 
edges her error, or to one who no less 
quietly goes on in her pride as though 


nothing had happened, ignoring both 
the fault and the rights of her little ones? 

Children are quick to perceive the 
finer points of right and wrong, and we 
may be certain that we shall lose none 
of our self-respect by humbling our- 
selves before them: We lose respect by 
sin, but never by acknowledgment: 

MRS. 8. E. KENNEDY. 
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A BURIED TALENT 
(See January Member.) 
CuaptTer II. 


HE subject of Vinnie’s misappli- 
cation of her powers was not 
allowed to drop by either Mrs. or Miss 
Germaine during the remainder of their 
stay. So persistent were Miss Minna’s 
remarks, that poor Vinnie often rebelled 
inwardly, asking herself in perplexity, 
‘*Why can not they let me alone? Be- 
fore they came I was contented—more, 
I was happy, or believed myself to be.” 
Again, recognizing the many grains 
of truth in their often exaggerated opin- 
ions, the question repeatedly arose, 
unbidden, ‘‘ Have I buried my talent ?” 
In an unpretending way, Vinnie Shel- 
burne sincerely tried to lead a Christian 
life, and therefore such queries had the 
greater weight, and could not be readily 
dismissed from consideration. 
A trifle eventually turned the scale. 
How many of the most important de- 
cisions of our life hang upon just such ! 


The chance remark of a caller im re- 
gard to a young servant girl who had 
received only a very ordinary education, 
but who was naturally so intelligent 
that it seemed a pity to put her into the 
kitchen, being certainly ‘‘worthy. of 
better things.” How that idle speech 
stung! 

‘* Worthy of better things !” 

‘*Then what of me ?” was her inward 
query. ‘‘ My dear, lost father spared no 
expense upon my education. My ad- 
vantages were such as to fit me for a 
more than commonly high standing 
among people of culture. My girlhood 
undoubtedly gave great promise. Yet I 
have succumbed to adverse circum- 
stances, when I ought to have sur- 
mounted them. Many of the best years 
of my life have slipped away, but I will 
make the most of those that remain.” 

Her slow decision once reached, was 
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unalterable. With a character of so 
much force, to resolve was to act. Mrs. 
Shelbourne soon had a girl installed in 
the kitchen, and immediately devoted 
herself with great earnestness to faith- 
ful study under a competent master. 
The foundation of her musical education 
had been so solid, and her present de- 
termination to succeed was so intense, 
that failure to advance was practically 
impossible. The extravagant ambition 
of the mother and sister, who really 
thought Vinnie capable of performing 
upon the concert stage, was, of course, 
not destined to be realized. Vinnie, her- 
self, did not dream of it. But she did 
aim to become a thorough, conscien- 
tious ‘teacher, and eventually this hope 
was crowned with success. 

Vinnie did not allow the home life to 
be interfered with by her earnestness in 
musical work. Her children continued 
to be as well cared for, her husband 
proudly averred, better, than when 
their mother’s over-taxed energies took 
from her the vitality necessary to a full 
exercise of intelligent supervision. 

Some two years after the visit referred 
to in the first chapter Mrs. Germaine 
and Minna again came to the Shel- 
bournes. During the interval they had 
traveled both in their own land and in 
Europe. The young lady had returned 
rather more elegant in her appearance, 
a trifle more airy in manner, jnexpressi- 
bly more bored in spirit. Poor Mrs. 
Germaine had often wearied for the 
quiet of a home, and it was with a secret 
sense of deep satisfaction that she domi- 
ciled herself and her restless daughter 
for the winter in the restful atmosphere 
of Vinnie’s tasteful home. 
| Mr. Shelbourne having had his atten- 
tion called to the advantage of well- 
managed Building Loan Associations, 
had, after careful consideration, con- 
cluded to join one, and had decided to 
locate in a growing suburban district 
delightfully situated on high ground, 
and convenient to a neighboring older 
town of larger population. 





‘**I had no idea you were so prettily 
situated,” exclaimed Mrs. Germain the 
morning after their arrival, Vinnie with 
quiet pride having exhibited every nook 
and corner of the dainty cottage. 

‘**Tt must have cost a great deal?” in- 
quiringly. 

‘*Only a few dollars a month over 
what we were paying for rent, with 
nothing to show for it. Now, in less 
than ten years, this conveniently are 
ranged modern house will be our own. 
I feel amply repaid for the effort by the 
pleasure we take in the considration of 
the fact that we are permanently settled 
and that whatever we spend upon the 
place we shall enjoy for years to come, 
if our lives are spared.” 

‘There is just one thing I miss in this 
house!” exclaimed Miss Minna, criti- 
cally viewing Mrs. Shelburne’s careful 
toilet. 

** And that is ?” 

‘** The print dress in which you always 
washed dishes.” 

The ladies laughed at this sally. 

‘* How I shall regret having lost my 
chance to dry them!” lamented Minna. 

**T have no doubt Bessie would be 
very glad of occasional assistance,” 
replied Mrs. Shelburne, indicating the 
tidy Swede who was proving a real 
house help. 

‘**T guess it will be occasional,” cried 
Miss Germaine. ‘‘I’d rather do almost 
anything else.” 

‘* For instance, go out to give lessons 
in this drenching rain ?” 

‘* Hardly,” withashrug. ‘“ But who 
looks after the children when you are 
gone ?” 

‘“*The eldest attends a good school 
near by, and for the others I hire a nur- 
sery governess at ten cents an hour, 
who takes nice care of them. Even the 
youngest has already learned many 
things from listening to the others, and 
all consider their lessons very pleasant.” 

‘*A most excellent arrangement,” said 
Mrs. Germaine. 

‘* Yes, for I could not teach, were I 
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obliged to worry about them. When 
supplemented by as good help as Bessie, 
things really move quite smoothly.” 

‘*No doubt you are sorry you have 
chang+d your line of work?” half sar- 
castically.” 

‘**No,” gently, ‘“‘for I am far happier 
in this. But,” with a pleasant smile, ‘‘I 
am very glad you realize that I do still 
work, and hard too.” 


“‘T am auxious to hear you play, 
Vinnie,” said her mother that evening. 


**Probably you will observe little im- 
provement except in repose of manner, 
and confidence of touch. My study has 
been principally directed toward the best 
method of teaching. I have also striven 
to acquire some knowledge of harmony, 
of which I was entirely ignorant.” 

‘*T am proud of you, my dear,” said 
Minna, kissing her sister enthustasti- 
cally, as she finished the piece. 

‘* We all are,” echoed Mr. Shelburne, 
looking at his wife with a tender smile. 

‘*Vinnie doesn’t look like the same 
person we left two years ago,” observed 
her mother. ‘‘ Her physical condition 
is far better. The weary look which so 
distressed me, has disappeared.” 

‘*Yes,” assented Mr. Shelburne, 
gravely. ‘‘Her active mind no longer 
cries aloud in its starvation. Its powers, 
kept alert and vigorous, are satisfied. I 
can not be too thankful that your words 
and Minna’s, distasteful though they 
were at the time, opened my’ eyes in 
season to the very unnecessary, yet none 
the less noble, sacrifice which my brave 
wife was making to a ,misconceived 
idea of duty.” 

There were tears in Vinnie’s eyes as 
her husband's look of affection met hers. 


But they were joyful tears, born of a 
sweet content. 

So we take our last look at Vinnie 
Shelburne, a lingering one, for there is 
something peculiarly interesting about 
this countenance, irradiated by such a 
calm, strong, living intelligence. To 
be sure it is a face now past the bloom 
of youth, the soft, brown hair being 
streaked with white; but the trustiful 
eyes, and cheerful mouth are exceed- 
ing pleasant to behold. The whole ex- 
pression charms far more than mere 
prettiness. Vinnie is happier now than 
in the old days, and her altered condi- 
tion reacts more favorably upon all the 
members of the domestic circle. 

Are there not many others Jike our 
heroine, trying so hard to be patient and 
brave, as they mistakenly follow the 
supposed path of duty, while all the time, 
would they but see, a higher, more 
inspiring road lies open to them ? A way 
not opposed to, but rather, a broader and 
more harmouious fulfilment of duty. 

Oh the joy, the satisfaction of being 
able to feel confident that however 
small the talent intrusted to our use, 
we have made the most of it, and are 
therefore entitled to receive the blessed 
reward— 

‘* Faithful servant !” 

Apa H. HaZELxL.* 

* Died Jan. 7, at Plainfield, N. J., of pneumonia, 
Ada H. Hazell. It is with much regret that this 
announcement is made. Mrs. Hazell was young, 
talented, earnest, a thoughtful observer, and one 
whose pen was always enlisted in those things 
that concern the true interests of home and social 
life. She sought to help, instruct, not to amuse ; 
to be true to her womanly instincts, not to gratify 


a passing ‘humor or an unworthy ambition.— 
Eprror P, J., &c. 





DIET IN 


NE of the commonest questions 

that the physician hears from the 

sick is, what can I or shall I eat? And 
yet it is a question that few physicians 
can answer properly, because few are 
intelligently and scientifically versed in 


SICKNESS. 


dietetics or food hygiene. 
the Dietetic Gazette says : 

‘* Laborious investigations have’ very 
accurately classified the various articles 
of our food according to its chemical 
constitution and physical characters, 


A writer in 
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and physiology very plainly and attrac- 
tively points out how each and every 
one of these different kinds are effec- 
tively attacked and digested by the se- 
cretions with which the alimentary 
canal is successively flooded. We not 
only know how many ounces of meat, 
bread, butter, water, etc. are required 
for the healthy maintenance of the hu- 
man being at any given age, but have 
elaborate tables of the amounts and re- 
lative proportions of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, etc., requisite for the 
same end, and painstaking and painful 
experiments” by the score are recorded 
wherein it has been proved that man 
can not long survive upon a pure diet 
of any one of the proximate principles 
of his body. In fact, the physiology of 
nutrition has now been brought almost 
to the condition of an exact science, so 
far as what takes place in a healthy in- 
dividual is concerned. 

‘Under a normal) state of affairs it 
never occurs to one, when he is hungry, 
to calculate the relative proportions of 
albuminoids, carbohydrates, and hydro- 
carbons in the dishes before him. In- 
stinct teaches him to so regulate his ap- 
petite as to adapt the supply to the 
physiological demand. This is what the 
lower animals do, and it is what we do 
when, as Herbert Spencer says, ‘ we are 
in perfect harmony with our environ- 
ments.’ 

‘* Here is the trouble. Our physiologi- 
cal organism is out of tune with the 
concert pitcb which characterizes the 
requirements of modern business and 
pleasure, and we feel confident that our 
readers will bear us out in this state— 
ment, that one of the first evidences of 
this dis€ord will be manifest in the di- 
gestive organs. Right now, if we are 
on the alert, subsequent serious and 
fatal degenerations can be averted. The 
manifestations of derangement are 
generally flatulence, a sense of weight 
or pain in the stomach, palpitation, 
nausea, constipation, dizziness, hypo- 
chondria, and many other familiar 


symptoms. The books classify these fea- 
tures into a variety of forms: nervous, 
atonic, and acute dyspepsia; but we 
doubt whether any such arrangement 
would modify the dietetic treatment. To 
comprehend these symptoms it is neces- 
sary, of course, that the physician 
should be familiar with the physiology 
of digestion, and of chemical charac- 
ters of the various classes of food. That 
sugars, fats, and starches by means of 
organisms swallowed with them are all 
fermentable and convertible into irri- 
table gases and ichorous acids, which 
not only distress by their physical pres- 
ence, but hinder the normal processes 
by their chemical properties. A patient 
presenting such symptoms should im- 
mediately be put upon a natural plan of 
living. It will not do to put him off 
with general instructions to eat and 
drink ‘what agrees with him.’ The 
general catarrhal condition of his muc- 
ous membrance, of which he now com- 
plains so much, may be cured by copi- 
ous draughts cf hot water before meals. 
Antiseptic and astringent sprays to the 
upper air passages may be necessary, 
but our experience and belief is, that 
the whole track will clear up when 
physiological life is resumed. Washing 
out the stomach is rarely called for, 
except in extreme cases. 


* * «x * * 


The great difficulty will,be to hold 
the patient to strict diet. In order to 
obtain success, however, this must be 
done, and in the majority of cases the 
result will fully justify the effort.” 


-+> 





THE SECRET OF HIs Success.—A writer 
in The Canada Lancet says that the 
secret of a very distinguished American 
physician’s success is due to ‘‘ a natur- 
ally keen intellect, a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature, particularly of 
the frailer portion of it, and living faith 
in the value of dietetic and hygienic 
measures in the treatment of the sick.” 
This is true of all real physicians. 
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4 NEW THERMAL APPARATUS. 


HE illustration shows a recent de- 
vice by Mr. D. M. Small, of 
Providence, for the application of hot 
water to any part of the body for the 
relief of inflammatory or painful condi- 
tions. Mr. Small! is a strong hygienist, 
and believes in the use of methods that 
are simple to prevent or cure the com- 
mon ailments of the body. In a letter 
to the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL he 
says: 
Among nature’s marvelously simple 
and marvelously effective remedies, 
none equals heat when properly applied, 


SMALL THERMAL APPLIANCE, 


which should generally be in connec- 
tion with moisture and maintained long 
enough and hot enough to accomplish 
the desired results. This, he claims, has 
been found impracticable with any de- 
vice heretofore known, and goes on to 
describe his apparatus in the following 
terms: It consists of a small metallic 
vessel, holding about a cupful of water, 


under which is placed an adjustable al-° 


cohol lamp (special in design and abso- 
lutely safe), which is best secured to car- 
pet with little hooks so that the appara- 
us cannot be upset. Flexible tubes con- 


vey the water as heated from and to this 
heater, through whatever appliance 
may be connected therewith—the apli- 
ance being placed higher than the heat- 
er, as much higher as desired. 

The receptable is first filled with water 
and the air all expelled by holding the 
heater up when filling it, with the tubes 
and appliance hanging down. The 
water can be heated in five minutes, and 
will circulate about forty hours without 
attention. 

Different shaped appliances are used 
for different parts of the body, and any 

temperature can be main- 
tained therein by regulat- 
ing or setting the lamp or 
burner at any point. 

The appliance for the 
chest, bowels, or back is 
flat. oblong, and slightly 
concave, about 1-8 of au 
inch thick, with a space 
between the two surfaces 
for the circulation of a 
thin film or sheet of water 
around a central partition 
There is also a small, 
round, plano-concave ap- 
pliance for boils, car- 
buncles, and any part 
where a small, flat, or 
concave application is 
needed. 

Flannel bags or wet 
cloths may be used in 

connection with the appliances, if 
deemed necessary. The circulation 
of the water, of course, depends on the 
law of gravity, the specific gravity of 
hot water being less than cold, the heated 
water ascending through the upper 
tube, and when cooled, down through 
the lower one. The appliance being air- 
tight it can be placed as bigh above the 
heater as desired, when we have the ap- 
parent anomaly of water flowing higher 
than the source from an open boiler, 
for it is found to work just as well with 
the top off, as the water can be seen. 
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SUPPOSED DIFFERENCES IN 


UTTERLY deny the truth of the 
adage so often quoted by sensual- 
ists—claiming that every man should 
**be a law unto himself”—that ‘‘ what 
is one’s meat is another’s poison,” per- 
haps, aside from very rare exceptions, 
dietetic monstrosities. (It is probable 
that the author of this falsehold simply 
wished to excuse himself for many in- 
dulgences and excesses not usual among 
his associates.) We have reason to sup- 
pose that human beings, as a distinct 
class, were originally created in the 
same type, the present differences result- 
ing from self-creations, modified by the 
application of the laws of heredity. To 
illustrate, the lion, tiger, ox, etc., are 
substantially the same as in the dawn of 
creation, man having a more elastic 
nature. The ox of to-day is sustained 
by the same food, in kind, that he was 
thousands of years ago, while the tastes 
of the lion lead him to slay and eat as 
his ancestors did ; no two, unless trained 
in the menagerie, differing in the kind 
of appetite. They are never poisoned 
by eating what the others, as a class, 
do. Whoever knew an infant, before 
bad habits had been formed, to reject the 
mother’s milk—when both are in good 
health—clamoring for another kind of 
food, or milk from another mother? 
‘*Milk for babes” is the universal rule. 
But in the elasticity of our present na- 
ture we can learn to like anything that 
is ever eaten—as illustrated by the use 
of that ‘‘ vile weed,” tobacco, which all 
who use it tolerate only by learning to 
do so, directly or indirect]y—though this 
fact is no guide for us in the selection of 
our food, judgment and an enlightened 
conscience being our guides, not morbid 
tastes. 

The fact that we like (‘‘ love”) an ar- 
ticle of food is no good reason why we 
should eat it, since that preference may 
be the result of a bad habit, as in the 
ease of the relish for tobacco. The ma- 
terial differences in the matter—tastes 
aside from very rare dietetic monstrosi- 


TASTES AND APPETITES. 


ties—result from bad habits, these differ- 
ences being as unnecessary and unnat- 
ural as the morbid relish for tobacco. 
Taking into the account the whole age 
of man, who ever knew one who did not 
naturally relish mother’s milk, and iater, 
apples, pears, peaches, the berries as a 
whole, the more usual vegetables, as 
the potato, with the more substantial 
foods, such as the true bread, the grains, 
peas, beans, rice, and the like? Here I 
will remark that there is a better n.tural 
relish, aside from habits, for plain and 
simple foods, in a moderate variety, as 
we might infer from the very small 
range of articles eaten by the hardy ox, 
elephant, etc., grass and leaves being 
the staple articles. We frequently hear 
persons say that they can not eat certain 
articles of food, which simply means 
that they will not, that they prefer lux- 


uries, thus being controlled by morbid 
appetites. DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 





A BREATHING ComMPosiITION.—A school 
boy, 14 years old, handed in the follow- 
ing as his composition on ‘‘ Breathing.” 
The intruction was ‘Tell all you can 
about breathing.” ‘‘Breath is made of 
air. Webreath with our lungs, our 
lights, our liver and kidneys. If it 
wasn't for our breath we would die when 
we slept. Our breath keeps the life ago- 
ing through the nose when we are asleep. 
Boys that stay in a room all day should 
not breathe. They should wait till they 
get outdoors. Boys in a room make 
bad, unwholesome air. They make 
carbonicide. Carbonicide is poisoner 
than mad dogs. A heap of soldiers was 
in a black hole in India, and a carboni- 
cide got inthatthere hole, and nearly 
killed every one afore morning. Girls 
kill the breath, with corosits that squeeze 
thediagram. Girls can’t holler or run 
like boys because their diagram is 
squeezed too much. IfIwasa girl, I 
had rather be a boy, soI can run and 
holler, and run and have a great big 
diagram.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Some Items in the Croton 
Water Supply.—It is a curious com- 
mentary on the demands of modern civiliza- 
tion to observe the effect of building this 
dam (the new Croton waterdam). The 
million people in the city need a reserve 
of drinking water, and twenty-one families 
must move out of their quiet rural homes 
and see their hearths sink deep under the 
water. The entire area to be taken for the 
reservoir is 1,471 acres. Twenty-one dwell- 
ings, three saw and grist mills, a sash and 
blind factory, and a carriage factory must 
be torn down and removed. A mile anda 
quarter of railroad tract must be relaid, 
and six miles of country roads must be 
abandoned. A road twenty-three miles long 
will extend around the two lakes, and a 
border or ‘‘ safety margin” three hundred 
feet wide will be cleared all around the edge 
to prevent any contamination of the water. 
This safety border will include a carriage 
road, and all the rest will be laid down to 
grass. As the dam rises, the water will 
spread wider and wider over fields, farms 
and roads. Every tree will be cut down and 
carried away. Every building will be carted 
off, and the cellars burned out and filled 
with clean soil to prevent any possibility of 
injury to the water. Fortunately there is no 
cemetery within the limits of the land taken 
for the reservoir. Had there been one it 
would have been completely removed before 
the water should cover the ground. Fifty- 
eight persons and corporations, holding one 
hundred and eleven parcels of land, will be 
dispossessed in order to clear the land for 
the two lakes and the dams, roads, and 
safety borders.” —Century. 


The Walled Lake.—One of the 
wonders of the United States, is the walled 
Lake, in Iowa. It covers a surface of 2,800 
acres, with a depth of twenty-five feet of 
water. It is from two to three feet higher 
than the surrounding country, and is en- 
closed by a wall ten feet high, fifteen feet 
wide, at the bottom, and sloping up to five 
feet wide at the top. The stones of which 
the wall is built, vary in size from one 
weighing one hundred pounds to those 


weighing three tons. Around the entire 
lake is a belt of trees, half a mile in width; 
with this exception, the country in which 
the lake is located, is a rolling prairie. 
When, how, or by whom this wall was 
constructed, or these trees set out, is a 
mystery. 

The Bible and Egyptology.—The 
points of con act between the Bible and 
Egyptology on which recent excavations 
have thrown light are (1) the arrival of 
Abraham in Egypt, (2) the rise of Joseph, 
(3) the stay of the Israelites in the country, 
(4) the Exodus. It is generally agreed that 
the arrival of Abraham and the settlement of 
the Israelites occurred at a time when Egypt 
was governed not by native Pharaohs but 
by-the Hyksos. It is highly probably that 
their invasion of Egypt in connection with 
the conquest of Lower Mesopotamia by the 
Elamites. The name of Apepi, Joseph’s 
king, is repeatedly found on the monu- 
ments. His statues have been found at 
Bubastis, which was doubtless an important 
Hyksos settlement. ‘‘Goshen ” has been 
located in the immediate vicinity. Apepi 
became involved in war with the native 
prince, the result of which, not appearing, 
however, in his reign, was the expulsion of 
the Hyksos. Rameses II. was the oppressor 
of the Hebrews. His reign is known very 
fully to us. Pithom, his store city, has been 
discovered. Rameses remains unknown. 
At Naukratis granaries, probably similar to 
those in these cities, have been discovered. 
We are still doubtful about the place of the 
Exodus. The name ‘‘ Rameses,” v hence 
they started, must be regarded as describing 
a district. The view of Ebers and Dawson 
makes the Israelites pass south of the Bitter 
Lakes. The objection is that then they 
would have had to cross a range of moun- 
ains. The view of Lesseps is better, that 
the passage was north of these lakes. The 
slightly undulating desert, which has all the 
appearance of an ancient sea, witnessed that 
deliverance. 


Cost of Education and Drink- 
ing Saloons.—The following table fur- 
nishes a temperance lecture, and one to 
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which no whiskey apologists can object. 
Let it be written upon every black-board of 
every school-room in the State,and explained 
to the boys and girls. It is a table from the 
Voice, chowing the expenditure for schools 
and salons in the States named : 


Schools. Saloons. Schools, 


. 2.67 


Saloons. 
15.88 
12.41 
10.54 
14.74 
11.41 
13.03 
21.47 
22.78 
17.81 
14.78 
14.47 

From this table it will be seen that New 
York spends over nine times as much money 
for saloons as she does for schools, and yet 
there are those who keep perpetually com- 
plaining about the cost of schools. 
Standards of Light.—It is a delicate 
matter to obtain an accurate standard of 
light. Candles are stil] more relied upon 
for the tests of comparison, but it is obvious 
that they are susceptible of great variations 
in the intensity of the light they afford. 

Still, if made according to fixed rules, and 

their burning similarity regulated, they will 

give a fair approach to accuracy. Various 

English acts prescribe a sperm candle, of six 

to the pound, and burning at the rate of one 

hundred and twenty grains per hour; also 
that the tip of the wick shall be glowing 
and slightly bent. Gas examiners are not 
always as particular in the matter as they 
ought to be, and, by allowing the wick to 
remain upright, they obtain a result indi- 
cating a gas of slightly more value than it 
really has. The German Gas and Water 
Society recommend an amy] acetate lamp, 
which is not quite as intense as a candle, 
and is objected to by Mr. W. J. Dibdin as be- 
ing unsuitable in the color of its light. Dr. 

Werner Siemens has devised a selenium 

photometer, the electric resistance of which 

is exactly dependent on the light falling 
uponit. The pentane lamp, and the Meth- 
ven screen, in which a coal-gas light is ad- 
mitted through an aperture of fixed dimen- 

sions are favored by many persons; and a 

standard afforded by a melting or a solidi- 

fying platinum wire is well spoken of. 


Defects in the Signal System. — 
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General Greeley, chief signal officer of the 
army, says that signal instruction in the 
army is at the lowest ebb it has ever been. 
He recommends, therefore, either that in- 
struction in the art of military signalizing 
be abandoned or ample material and moral 
support be given the chief so that he may 
raise it to a high standard of efficiency. 
Speaking of weather forecasts, Gen. Greeley 
calls attention to the fact that under present 
conditions the forecast officer can devote 
barely half a minute to all the predictions 
for any particular State or district. The 
demand for weather forecasts is continually 
increasing and they are appreciating in value 
in the estimation of the public. 


An Old Observer.—I have been 
interested in the science of Phrenology and 
health, and have lectured a number of times 
on these subjects. I have taken the JouRNAL 
most of this time, and am more interested 
now at the age of sixty years than ever be- 
fore. Of late years I have inclined to be- 
lieve that the organ of Spirituality lies about 
where the soft spot is in infants; that the 
organ do:s not take an active part in the 
congress of the organs until later in life, 
than most of the other organs; that it often 
has a wonderful growth from twenty-five to 
forty years of age, and illustrates the scrip- 
tural statement, ‘“‘yqur young men. shall 
dream dreams and your old men shall see 
visions.” That Spirituality can show us 
things that hearing, seeing, feeling cannot 
take cognizance of; that its leading use is in 
old age when the sight and hearing are 
growing feeble. L. SALLIES. 


—- oem 


MAKE LIFE HAPPY. 


MAKE this life beautiful while you may, 
For we have not sunshine every day. 
There comes a time when mirth’s profane, 
For every life has sorrow and pain; 

Unto others be as kind and true 

As you would that they should be to you; 
Try to make all things work for the best, 
And Love Divine will see to the rest. 


The winter’s cold and summer's rain 
Each will produce a needed gain; 
So let the blunders, care, and strife 
You meet with in this busy life, 
Give wisdom, love, and strength to thee 
To feel for others more tenderly; 
And make them happier while you may, 
For we have not sunshine every day. 
A. P. BEEBE. 
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HOME TRAINING VS. HEREDITY. 

AT a meeting in which we partici- 
pated the subject of criminal heredity 
was discussed. The leading speaker of 
the evening took the ground that the 
development of active crime in society 
was not so much due to inheritance of 
a special disposition toward wicked and 
lawless conduct as it was to improper 
home training and vicious social influ- 
ences. In many homes of comfort and 
seeming respectability the very atmos- 
phere teemed with deceit and prevarica- 
tion. The little children of those homes 
were fairly nursed in lies by fashion abl 
ease-seeking and_— glib- 
tongued, selfish attendants, becoming, 
ere’ old enough to attend school, skilful 
in arts of duplicity and cunning. Un- 
less their later teaching contained 
wholesome moral checks, the bias of 
development was naturally toward that 
level of mental perversion that is fruit- 


mothers, 


ful in arts of vice and crime. 

Take any community, for example, 
how many mothers are in the habit of 
making promises to their restless little 
ones that they do not think of keeping ! 
““Tf Freddy will be a good boy and not 
make so much noise mamma will give 
him some candy.” Freddy tries his best 
to keep quiet, and does really well for 


his excitable temperament, and after a 
time comes for the candy, and is met 
with a ‘‘Oh, go away, child, I haven't 
any for you.” A mother has a ¢all to 
make. She has already promised to 
take little Alice with her ‘‘the next 
time” she goes out. So the little girl 
closely watches mother while she is 
dressing and waits eagerly for her turn 
to be dressed. But mamma is all ready 
for the street without a single word to 
the eager child. And when, at last, she 
tearfully asks ‘‘Mamma, aren’t you 
going to take me?’ she is sharply 
answered ‘“‘I can’t do it to-day, child. 
Next time.” 

We have known a mother who had 
made promises of this kind repeatedly 
to send her little one down to the 
kitchen, or into the back yard, on some 
flimsy errand, so that she could slip out 
of the house unperceived. Fine woral 
training this! And yet, if we were to 
attempt to show the real character of 
such conduct to such mothers as these, 
we should be taxed with gross imperti- 
nence and misrepresentation. 

We believe that thousands of cases of 
misconduct, with their varying degrees 
of viciousness, that are attributed to 
heredity, nay, that the great majority of 
cases so imputed by scientific authority, 
can be shown by inquiry into their 
history to be due first to improper 
treatment, or the lack of judicious moral 
training in early childhood. Heredity 
may be held responsible for a sufficient 
proportion” of the deformities mental 
and physical that afflict society, but 
that proportion on candid analysis will, 
we think, shrink greatly below the size 
it holds in common estimation. 

We have given an instance or two of 
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conduct on the part of. mothers that 
has a perverting effect upon the young 
minds. We could point to the conduct 
of fathers, very respectable men as so- 
ciety goes, that is equally reprehensible. 
Of course the bright, ambitious boy 
looks up admiringly to his father, and 
in his simple ignorance thinks papa’s 
vices of manner and habit great things, 
and resolves to adopt them too when he 
is big enough. Sothe boy not yet out 
of short clothes learns to smoke and to 
drink, to play games for money, and to 
use language that suggests evil. 

The close observer who contributes 
the sketches from Lavater draws in one 
number a portrait of a refined and cul- 
tured gentleman, who employs his leis- 
ure in scientific study, and in the ab 
sorption of such study is harsh and 
unjust to his little children, carelessly 
sowing germs of distrust and disrespect 
in their innocent minds, that later a 
favoring environment will nourish into 
dangerous flower. 

When a young man has been detected 
in some penal act, do his parents think 
of the extent to which they may be re- 
sponsible for his offence? On the con- 
trary, as a rule, they ‘‘ wonder what 
could have gotten into him to do such a 
thing!” or they attribute his fall to 
‘**that club,” or “that young man, 
Jones, with whom he was so intimate.’ 
They bestow little thought upon their 
own inconsistencies, not to say abuses,» 
of treatment when he was a child. Per- 
haps they were too busy with their own 
personal affairs to give him the care he 
should have received and if reference be 
made to this, they plaintively protest 
that he would do as he pleased, and they 
**couldn’t help it.” 


The subject of heredity was not un- 
known in Pope’s day, and he was cer- 
tainly philosopher enough to consider 
its bearing on human character, yet he 
wrote, and we think with most truthful 
pertinency : 

“ "Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” 


An old saw, indeed, and of late seem- 
ingly become unfashionable to quote. 





PHYSIOGNOMY AND CRIME. 

A French observer in lines of anthro 
pology, M. Tarde, has published a vol- 
ume lately, in which he gives the results 
of a study of criminal physiognomy. 
He deduces one principle that should 
be noted, viz., that ugliness or irregu- 
larity of form and feature is the chief 
physical characteristic of the head and 
face of the criminal. As it is customary 
in all European prisons to shave the 
head and face of offenders an obser- 
ver can obtain thus aclear view of the 
effect of moral expression as fur- 
nished by the contours of the cranium 
and of the features. Prof. Garofalo of 
Naples, is quoted as bearing similar test- 
imony. Hesays: ‘‘The wicked expres- 
sion of thefac2, the evil mien which is by 
common.consent called patibulary, is 
very common in prisons. It is rare to 
find a criminal with regular features 
and gentle expression. Extreme ugli- 
ness, ugliness that is repulsive, is ex- 
tremely common among the women.” 

Other authors are quoted also by M. 
Tarde whose views are much the same. 

To be sure the criminal of low origin, 
little intellectual training and debauched 
habits, wherever met, is an ugly, re- 
pulsive person as arule; but we have 
seen men, and women too, whose per- 
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sonal appearance was attractive even 
handsome, but whose character was 
notoriously disreputable. Well dressed 
and good looking knaves abound in city 
society. ‘‘ Sweet looking” women are 
known to detectives for their perversity 
in shop-lifting and other practices of a 
darker complexion. We can not always 
tell the rogue off-hand by his face, but 
shave his head and then we have a clue 
in the bare poll that guides to the truth 
of the organization. 

Some excellent people are plain even 
to ugliness, do not attract us at first by 
their faces, but let us have a survey of 
the head contour and we find in its 
markings of brain development, the in- 
timations of faculty that impart excel- 
lence of character. 

It must be admitted that while the 
eyes, nose, mouth and chin have a 
value in our estimation of character, it 
is the shape of the brain case that has 
more to do in determining opinion with 
regard to character. Should we ask one 
considered an expert in reading the 
lines of vice and mental irregularity in 
a face to give us an estimate of a man 
whose head had been carefully covered 
above the eyes, he would most probably 
complain of the .method, and assign to 
predications made under such circum- 
stances, much of the character of guess- 
ing. 

It is to be noted that most of the ob- 
servers who give dignity to the so-called 


criminalistic school in anthropology, 
say comparatively little that has value 
about the common features of the face, 
but devote most of their analysis to the 
form and 


cranial 
vault, and the corresponding develop- 
ment of the brain. 


structure of the 


BAD ENOUGH BUT MUCH THE LES- 
SER EVIL. 

We have seen lately in the papers 
some bitter denunciations of the Louis- 
iana lottery company, the managers of 
which are seeking to obtain a renewal 
of their charter which will soon expire 
by limitation. As a money making 
scheme that lottery has been a great 
and of course its managers, 
like those of any successful ‘‘trust” or 
don’t care to be de- 


success, 


** combination,’ 
prived of it. 

Interested as we are in the welfare 
of the American people, we have 
no sympathy for any undertaking, 
chartered or unchartered that ex- 
erts a corrupting influence, or robs the 
masses. No argument is required to 
show the demoralizing effect of lotteries 
—for public sentiment in most of the 
States, North and South is against them, 
and the growth of this sentiment has 
led to their gradual suppression. 

But we feel concerned about a far 
greater evil than the lottery, and when 
we note the strong terms of censure with 
which the religious and secular press 
attack the sale of chances for the draw- 
ing of a fortune from the hollow cylin- 
der, we wonder that the greater evil 
seems forgotten. Of course we refer to 
the universal dram shop, the corrupting 
effects of which on body and soul are 
unspeakably unhappy in every way. 
Then the lottery, like many games of 
chance, owes its existence or mainte- 
nance for the most part, to the dram 
shop. Is there not in the attitude that 
is shown in dealing with lotteries much 
of that spirit which was the subject of 
certain comments quoted in the New 
Testament? The reader will remember 
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how certain people were said to “‘ strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 


_ 4 





A GOOD BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 

Our enterprising women who rise to 
an understanding of the work and duty 
demanded by the age, are constantly 
finding some fresh sphere for the exer- 
cise of their active heads and ready 
bands. We know of ayoung lady who 
has lately found remunerative employ- 
ment in replenishing and cleaning oil 
lamps used in the homes of well-to-do 
people. Three or four times a week she 
visits the houses of her patrons, and 
performs this service forthe household. 
A mean service by no means, when we 
consider the elegance and elaborate con- 
struction of the modern parlor lamp. A 


lady who owns such a lampis loth to 
intrust it for cleaning and refilling to 
the ordinary kitchen maid, and may 
not feel herself altogether competent to 
perform the work perfectly, so that 
intelligent and careful assistance for the 


purpose is readily accepted. This 
professional lamp cleaner started the 
business at the suggestion of a lady 
friend, and it has grown to respectable 
proportions, giving hera really com- 
fortable monthly return. 

Here in New York there area few 
women who are ‘‘ making a good thing” 
of the work of a collector, and there is 
ample room we know for more operators 
in that line. The moral effect of being 
invited by a bright-eyed young woman 
to pay a bill that has 
“escaped” attention is excellent upon 
most men, and while the demand of the 
typical male dunner would be politely 
or otherwise evaded, the good natured 
and expectant lady dunner would be 


somehow 


irresistible, especially with gentlemen of 
comparatively youthful years. 

The tailor, the shoemaker, the jeweler 
as well as the grocer and the butcher, 
would do well in engaging a neat, brisk 
woman to look after tardy debtors, and 
of course pay her the same commission 
that is allowed the trousered collector. 











A be Hoist Yom GGA 





{o fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions or “GeweraL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALwavys write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 


_ jects that come within its range. 


vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and grévate matters addressed 
to the Editor in the prof city of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








T. M.—The columns of this magazine are 
open to all who are interested inthe sub- 
Those 
who have anything to say—no matter what 
their sphere—with regard to the science of 
mind study, anything of a practical bearing 
and which can be useful to others, are wel- 
comed by the editor. Nothing would please 
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him more than to count among his chief 
contributors one hundred men and women 
with ears and eyes open to the phenomena 
of mind and ready to note down whatever 
is interesting and send it tothe New York 
office of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Your comparison of this magazine with a 
trade paper is not fair, because nearly all 
the subscribers toa trade paper like the 
Metal Worker, or the Boot and Shoe Weekly, 
or Hatter’s Gazette, etc., are persons who 
get their livingin the trade such papers 
represent, and are therefore actively inter- 
ested in the information given therein. 

But an exceedingly small proportion of 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL are pro- 
fessional phrenologists, or even systematic 
observers of character, the great majority 
reading it much as they would a literary 
periodical, taking what they find of good in 
it and using it or not in their daily life with- 
out thought of personal remark that may 
reach the editorial sanctuum. 


‘* Nervo-Bitious” OrGaNizATIoN—Drt. 
W. G.—One constituted as you are must be 
actively employed, and if the employment 
affords a good degree of out-of-door life, it 
is well. Your food should have a large 
proportion of those elements that contribute 
to the formation of brain and muscle—as 
your activity causes a rapid consumption of 
such elements. The ordinary fine flour 
bread, tea biscuit and griddle cakes do not 
supply those elements in sufficient propor- 
tion; while whole-meal bread and biscuit 
do; so also do oat. meal and barley meal. 
Of course you can find the requisites in 
lean mutton, beef, and game. An active 
out-of-door life requires a good supply of 
carbonaceous matter; just as the engine 
that is kept running needs a constant sup- 
ply of oil for lubrication. And for your 
purposes this oil is found in the albuminous 
foods, and inthe vegetable juices. Olive 
oil, fresh cream, good butter lightly salted, 
may be eaten with your bread. In the 
grains boiled and eaten with milk there is 
usually sufficient carbon for the needs of 
most workers. 


Mo.zs.—A. S.—These unpleasant skin 
marks are due to local disturbances in the 
nutritive supply of the skin by which an 
excess of capillary tissue is accumulated in 
certain places, and coloring matter is de- 





posited in the skin tissue. We do not re- 
gard them as having any special psycholog- 
ical indication. 

Sartivary Exoretion.—J. R.—The trou- 
ble you experience may be due to your diet 
containing too much of saline elements, or 
substance that excites the glands to over se- 
cretion. Do you drink a great deal, espec- 
ially at night? Again the trouble may be 
due to medical treatment that you have had 
atsome time. It would be impossible to ad- 
vise you without a full examination. Some- 
times the organism is at fault in a constitu- 
tional way, and then the case is very 
difficult to manage. 

Wuisxey Porsontne.—G. A. M.—Your 
experiments are in keeping with the obser- 
vations of others. The healthy organism 
unaccustomed to alcohol experiences the 
poisonous effects of the spirit, and is de- 
pressed. In your case the nerve centres 
very promptly respond to the toxic impres- 
sion of the agent, and are thrown out of 
balance, losing control of the muscles. 
You are certainly convinced by these ex- 
periments that it isthe part of wisdom to let 
alcoholic liquor alone. 

As for tobacco the narcotic property 
effects a similar nervous condition, the same 
loss of muscular control, with perhaps the 
additional effect of disturbing the digestion. 
Essentially the nicotine of tobacco is more 
poisonous than alcohol. 


Fs Mbat Ehev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Taz PxHrRENoLoGICAL JouRNAL of New 
York, grows with each number and is, 
without doubt, one of the most liberal and 
progressive publications in this field.— 
Journal of Inebriety. 


Tuis monthly, Tat PHRENOLOGIOAL JouR- 
NAL AND SorgNcE oF HEatrn, is well styled 
an ‘‘Tilustrated Magazine of Human Na- 
ture.” In its numerous departments are 
found articles on health, hygiene, child 
culture and science, which cannot fail to 
instruct and be a benefit to the reader.— 
Printers Ctrcular. 
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PERSONAL. 


Joszeru Hows, one of the survivors of the 
famous charge of ‘‘the six hundred” at Ba- 
aklava lives in Hartford Conn. Heis an 
ornamental plasterer, and carries the marks 
of the battle on his face and neck, which 
were badly cut by pieces of shell. Although 
Howe came to the United States twenty- 
five years ago, he has never become a full 
Ameriean citizen. 

AspranAM LINoOLN, the only son of Rob- 
ert Lincoln, United States Minister to Eng- 
land, died in London on the morning of 
March 5, at the age of seventeen. He was 
a bright and manly boy, first in studies and 
first in sports, and always called ‘ Jack” 
by his family and friends, as an affectionate 
soubriquet. His death was due to blood pois- 
oning. the result of &n unskillful operation 
performed on a carbuncle by a French sur- 
geon at Versailles, where the lad was at 
school, last October. 


Levy Stimpson Epuiox, a very well- 
known character in San Francisco, is eighty- 
four years old. He says of himself: ‘‘I was 
born in Yorkshire, Eng., in 1805. Twice 
married; raised and educated two families, 
good and dutiful children all. For fifty 
years [ have not eaten flesh or fowl, and 
during many years have not tasted fish, 
pastries or condiments of any kind, not even 
salt. I find that good health pays, and try 
to live in accordance with my ideas of the 
laws of life. I take my food in its natural 
state. I choose a variety of fruits, olives, 
nuts and occasionally a piece of graham 
bread ora glass of milk, but not often. I 
do not drink while eating, and am careful 
not to eat too much, and that very slowly, 
and sit from balf an hour to an hour at 
table.” One of his peculiarities is to go 
about without a hat. 





WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
CHEERFULNESS enables nature to recruit 
its strength; whereas worry and discontent 
debilitate, with their constant wear and tear. 


No one can ask honestly or hopefully to 
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be delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and firmly determined to 
do the best he can to keep out of it.—Rus- 
kin. 

‘* Pleasure is very seldom found where 
it is sought; our brightest blazes of glad- 
ness are commonly kindled by unexpected 
sparks.’ —Johnson. 

Tue better a woman is, the more she be- 
lieves other women to be both good and 
kind, a phenomenon not hitherto explained, 
though frequently observed. 

Tue little things which you may do for 
those about you will fall back upon your 
heart as the summer dews fall upon the 
vineyards. What if it is nothing but a 
kind word to a school boy crying in the 
street; it dries his tears, and the grieved 
heart grows light and glad again. 

Cur it short,—since life is fleeting, 
Barely time for nod or greeting, 
Harp not much on any string, 
Touch and go, and on the wing 
Stay not long in one resort, 

Cut it short. 


Atmost all men believe that right shall 
ultimately triumph, but why do they not 
act up to their convictions? Because either 
selfishness or thoughtlessness controls them. 


——_-- o -—__— 
MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 


Sue (at the mint)—‘‘Ah, now I know, 
Harry, why | think you as good as gold.” 
He—“O, get out!” She—‘‘ No; but you 
are, really. You are pressed for money, 
you know.” 


PuysioLogists say that the oldera man 
grows the smaller bis brain becomes. This 
explains why the old man knows nothing 
and the young one knows everything. 

Docror—Well, my fine little fellow, you 
have got quite well again! I was sure that 
the pills I left foryou would cure you. How 
did you take them, in water orin cake? 
Patient—Oh, I used them in my blow gun. 

‘** Papa,” said a boy much given to read- 
ing, ‘‘I have often seen the phrase, ‘all 
right thinking people,’ in the papers. What 
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kind of people are right-thinking people?” 
‘‘They are the sort of people,” said the 
father, ‘‘ who think as we do.” 

Minnre—‘I hear that you are going to 
enter the lecture field.” Mamie—‘‘ The 
idea! I am engaged to be married. Minnie 
—‘*Well, I knew it was something of the 
sort. 

Kitonen Broom—‘‘Hair Brush will you 
allow me to present my friend, Stove Pipe?” 
Hair Brush—‘‘No, thanks; he doesn’t carry 
himself straight enough to suit me.” Stove 
Pipe (scornfully)—‘‘For a thing that wears 
bristles, you are very fastidious.” 

Resutts of the Elixir.—Moses—Isaac, 
mine son, go down to the glinic und ask de 
doctor for a dose of dot lamb elixir. It will 
gost noddings, und you will grow a fine all- 
wool suit of clodings. Isaac—No, fadder, 
it would ruin my ‘gabacity for pisness. 
Beeples would bull the wool over the eyes 
of yourson. Moses (reflectively aad aside) 
—Dot poy vas smarter as his fadder. 




















In this Generic we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





‘Srtnat Conovssion: surgically considered 
as a cause of Spinal Injury, and neurolog- 
ically restricted to a certain symptom 
group, for which is suggested the desig- 
nation Ericsen’s Disease, as one form of 
the Traumatic Neuroses. By 8. V. Clev- 
enger, M. D., Consulting Physician in the 
Reese and Alexian Hospitals, &c., author 
of ‘‘Comparative Physiology and Psy- 
chology,” etc., etc. S8vo, pp. 359. Price, 
Cloth, $2.50. F. A. Davis, Publisher, 


Philadelphia and London. 


Recognizing in this author a careful ob- 
server, we are naturally disposed to give 
his latest volume that attention that so im- 











portant a subject as spinal concussion de- 
mands. In this era of railways and of fre- 
quent accidents in their operating, the 
subject has forced itself upon the attention 
of experts with the result of more or less 
diversity of opinion. In fact, the literature 
of spinal concussion has been increasing to 
an unwieldy shape for the general student, 
and Dr. Clevenger, after taking up the 
study of it and pursuing it for five years, 
has in this work arranged and reviewed all 
that has been done by observers since the 
days of Erichsen and those who preceded 
him. It is not known to the majority of 
medical practitioners how extensive has been 
the field of controversy regarding the nature 
of the spinal disturbances incident to the 
disease, especially abroad. Dr. Clevenger 
supplies an epitome of the views taken by 
leading surgeons, drawing from Erichsen, 
Page Oppenheim, Erb, Westphal, Aber- 
crombie, Sir Astley Cooper, Boyer, Char- 
cot, Leyden, Rigler, Spitzka, Putman, 
Knapp, Dana, and other European and 
American students of the subject. The 
small, but important,,work of Oppenheim, 
of the Berlin University, is fully translated, 
and constitutes a chapter of Dr. Clevenger’s 
book, and reference is made wherever dis- 
cussions occurred in American medico-legal 
societies. 

The chapter;jtitles are: I. Historical In- 
troduction; II. Erichsen on Spinal Concus- 
sion; III. Page on Injuries of the Spine 
and Spinal Cord; IV. Recent Discussions 
of Spinal Concussion; V. Oppenheim on 
Traumatic Neuroses; VI. Illustrative Cases 
from Origioal and all other Sources; VII. 
Traumatic Insanity ; VIII. The Spinal Col- 
umn; IX. Symptoms; X. Diagnosis; . XI. 
Pathology ; XII. Treatment ; XIII. Medico- 
legal Consideration. 

A description of the modern methods of 
determining nerve lesions by electricity is 
given, a discussion of the nature of hysteria, 
in which the author takes new ground with 
regard to the influence of the sympathetic 
system. Of nervous diseases no other pre- 
sents so wide and interesting a field of ob- 
servation as this of ‘‘ railway spine.” 


Tue Puriran Sprit. By Richard Salters 
Storrs, D. D., LL.D. An oration deliv- 
ered before the Congregational Club in 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Dec. 18, 1889. 
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Published by the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Soc’y, Boston and 
Chicago. 

Who more worthy to discuss a large 
theme like this than the veteran preacher 
of the Church of the Puritans, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It goes, therefore, sans dire that the 
whole treatment of the Puritan character is 
masterly, and the grand elements of that 
character, ‘‘ an intense sense of the author- 
ity of righteousness,” is most vividly set 
forth. The publishers have done well to 
put the address into such neat form in re- 
sponse to the demand for it that immediate- 
ly arose after its delivery. An excellent 
_ portrait on steel forms the frontispiece, and 
a picture of the Puritan statue by St. Gau- 
dens is inserted in the current of the vol- 
ume. Price, 75 cents. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PRoogEpINGs aT A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER, 
given to Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. By the American Association 
for the Study and Cure of Inebriety with 
a sketch of his life, by Paul R. Shipman, 
etc., ete. 

This pamphlet, reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Inebriety, is a condensed review of 
one of the most important enterprises in 
modern science, the reformation of inebri- 
ates. On its face a compliment most de- 
served to an eminent and gifted physician, 
it sets forth a most interesting record of 
systematic benevolence in behalf of a large 
class of unfortunates, began but a few years 
ago by a few thoughtful, zealous men. 


Sxeton or THE Late Dr. J. Epwarp Tor- 
NER, the founder of Inebriate Asylums. 
By T. D. Crothers, M. D., of Hartford, 
Conn. 

A worthy tribute to a pioneer philanthro- 
pist. By a co-worker, and able physician. 
An excellent portrait of Dr. Turner serves 
for frontispiece. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE TWENTIETH AND 
Twenty-First Mgegerines oF THE Kansas 


AoapEmyY oF Sorenog, 1887-88. with the 
Reports of the Secretary. 


Contains several interesting papers, — 
ally relating to American botany. E. H. 8. 
Bailey, Secretary, State University, Law- 
rence, Kan. 


RotuermMat.—A story of Lost Identity. By 
Louis Reeves Harrison. ‘12mo., pp. 281, 
New York: American News Company. 


Ovrtttnes oF A Common-Sensz SysTEM OF 
TREATMENT WirtHovt Deves. By Robert 
Walter, M. D., Reading, Pa. 


In this brief pamphlet the author sets 
forth a scheme of treatment based u>on 
hygiene and physiology, which, so far as 
the exposition goes, can not be said to differ 
from that advocated by other advanced 
hygienic practitioners. 


a+ 
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R. RIS, of Kloten, Switzerland, 
says The British Medical Jour- 
nal, emphatically recommends pea-soup 
for invalids, convalescents, and moro 
especially for patients suffering from 
cancer of the stomach, or diabetes mel- 
litus. Take peas, water, and sufficient 
amount of some vegetable suitable for 
soup, and one-half per cent. of car- 
bonate of soda, and boil the whole until 
the peas are completely disintegrated ; 
then let the soup stand until sedimenta- 
tion is complete, and decant the fairly 
clear, thin fluid above the deposit. The 
product is stated to resemble a good meat. 
soup in its taste, to be at least equally 
digestible, and at the same time to sur- 
pass the very best meat soup in nutritive 
value. The latter statement may appear 
surprising to those not acquainted with 
comparative food values, but it is true 
that peas (as well as beans or lentils, 
either of which may be used instead of 
ace contain a considerable portion of 
egumen ; that is, a vegetable albumen 
which is easily soluble in a faintly alka- 
line water, is not coagulated by heat 
(while flesh albumen is—hence the small 
nutritive value of beef tea), is easily ab- 
sorbed, and equal to the albumen of eggs 
in its nutritiousness. 
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Beautiful FACES and Homely FACES. 


Benevolent FACES and Miserly FACES. 
Honest FACES. and Knavish FACES. 
Thoughtful FACES and Blank FACES. 
Good FACES and Bad FACES. 


ALL KINDS OF FACES! 


FOREHEADS—High—Low—Broad—Narrow. NOSES—Large 
—Small—Roman—Pug. BYES—Blue—Black—Grey—Hazel—Large © 
—Small—Sleepy—Expressive. MOUTHS—Large—Small—Communi- © 

- eative—Secretive. LIPS—Red—Pale—Thick—Thin. OHEEKS-— ~ 
Plump—ULank—Rosy—Sallow. CHINS—Square—Round—Protruding — 
—Receding EARS—Generous—Stingy—Musical—Mulish. HAIR © 
AND BEARD—Color—Quality and Quantity. All indicate character. 


Temperament, Build, Stature, Hands, Feet, Gestures, Walk, Dress, 
Dance, Handwriting, Hand-Skaking, Voice, Laugh, Ete. 


These mean something. 








The Study of the Human Face and how to read its living pages are themes 
possessing rare and magic charms, and are fully discussed in 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, Signs of Character, 


As manifested in Temperament and External Forms, an¢. especially in the 
Human Face Divine. By SAMUEL R. WELLS. 


A comprehensive, thorough, and practical work, in which all that is known on the subject — 
is —— Explained, Illustrated, and Applied. Physiognomy is shown to be no mere 
fanciful speculation, but a consistent and well-considered system of Character reading ; no ab- 
straction, but something to be made useful ; something to be practiced by everybody and in © 
all p and made an efficient help in that noblest of all studies—Man. ‘It is readily under 
ans wll lume, of ly 800 pages, and han engzavings, hand 
one volume, of near! 00 more t 1,000 - 
some Be ore coleeed mtn dat te ketene cmmtied edges, $8 ; Turkey morocco, ™ 
full $10. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address, ; 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 
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